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American Can 


Every can a F hall a 


with Her Ladyship the judge 


ANNED FOODS WEEK is the industry’s bid for 

the public’s special attention. New con- 
sumers try canned foods; old ones try newarticles of 
canned foods. Success depends on their approval. 


Every can is a sample to Her Ladyship, the 
American housewife. That points to a responsi- 
bility resting on all of us; to make every can a 
Food Show of its own. 


- The nearer canned foods approach that ideal, the © 
greater the success of Canned Foods Week, the 
easier to turn Canned Foods Week into Canned 
Foods Year—every year. 

Count on us to do our part to help you pack quality canned 


foods; to meet your requirements—promptly—with Canco 
Quality Cans and Service. 


CANNED FOODS WEEK—NOV. 8-15 


| American Can Company |@ 
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CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1924-1925 


OFFICERS 


President, 
Vice-President, 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 
Executive Committee, 
Arbitration Committee, 


Commerce Committee, 


Legislation Committee, 


Claims Committee, 


Brokers Committee, 


Agriculture Committee, 


Hospitality Committee, 


Counsel Committee,, 
Chemist Committee, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnet Torsch. 

Leander Langrall. 
Assau. 


m. F. 
COMMITTEES 


Benj. Hamburger, J. O. Lang- 
rall, Edward Kerr, C. J. 
Schenkel, W. E. Lamble. 
Wm. F. Assau, F. A. Curry, 
H. Fleming, J. W. Schall 
Chris. Grecht. 

D. H. Stevenson, J. Newman 
Numsen, George Clark, How- 
ard E. Jones, G. Stewart Hen- 
derson. 

C. Burnet Torsch, Preston 
Webster, Albert T. Myer, W. 
E. Robinson, Geo. T. Phillips, 
Thos. L. North. 

Hampton Steele, F. W. 
Wagner, Norval E. Byrd, Le- 
roy Langrall, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Harry Imwold, Elmer Lang- 
rall, Herbert Roberts, M. Ray- 
mond Roberts J. A. Killian, 
Herbert Hampton. 

F. A. Torsch, Wm. Silver, 
H. P. Strasbaugh, Jos. N. 
Shriver, S. J. Ady. 

R. A. Sindall, Robt. Rouse, 
Herman Gamse, Jas. F. Cole, 
John May, Herbert Randall, 
H. W. Krebs. 

C. John Beeuwkes. 

Leroy Strasburger. 


DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO, 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
which passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from solid blanks which gives a cutting 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. . 
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Says — 


The American Food Journal 


August 1924 


A Complete Course in Canning, 5th 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. The Can- 
ning Trade, Baltimore. $10.00. 


From the historical introduction on through each 
of its subsequent chapters this handbook lives up to 
its name; it offers in very truth a complete course 
in a most important industry. 

The opening paragraph of this book sets the key- 
note when it urges canners to build for the future. 
The authors make a good point when they point out 
the fact that the canning inudustry need fear no 
competition from dehydration, cold storage or other 
methods of preservation so long as they maintain 
their present high standards and push on to further 
developments. So long as better food can be pro- 
duced through canning processes, so long will the 
consumer prefer canned foods to products preserved 
by other processes. 


From this point the book proceeds to a discussion 
of practically every problem that confronts the can- 
ner, whether prospective or active. The plant and 
its equipment; processing; cleaning and sterilizing 
cans: dangers to be avoided; types of foods best 
adapted to canning; grading of fruits and vegetables; 
proportions of the various required ingredients; the 
canning of specialties such as mince meat, sauces 
for meats, soups, and salad dressings; and finally 
comprehensive chapters on food laws as they affect 
the industry, these are a few of the topics treated. 


In short the 350 or more pages taken as a unit 
comprise just the information required to make the 
book the standard reference volume of the industry 
as well as its every day “‘cook book.’’ 


‘‘A Complete Course In Canning.”’ 
PRICE $10.00 postage prepaid, with order 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Baltimore, Md. 
For Sale By All Supply Houses, Dealers etc. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bidg. Columbia Building 


HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 
The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting Tables, 
Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. If your 
dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 
& 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 

Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 
Straight line----Small floor space. 

Hot water exhaust is necessary. 


Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 
Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 
Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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Automatic COOKER 


Non-Agitating 


An automatic Cooker which takes the cans in a con- 
tinuous stream, processing them perfectly as they 
pass through, without mashing the tomatoes, or 
mushing any of those products whose delicacy, and 
fine appearance, will not stand the shaking and 
tumbling of the agitating style of cooker. 


Tomatoes come out whole; the most delicate 
fruits unharmed, with clear liquor; kraut is pro- 
cessed perfectly. In a word you get economy of 
steam, ‘straight-away’ handling—speed—with no 
drawbacks. This machine has met the severest 
tests of the most critical and careful canners, and 
it will please you just as well. 


Mechanically right, operating without jams or stop- 
pages—the ‘cook-room’ most canners will employ 
when they know it better. 


Further details and testimonials, if you wish, But, 
better still—Put it to work in your plant this year, 
on our guarantee, 


Anderson Filling Machine Co. 


Webster Street, Junction, 
ALAMEDA, CALIFORNIA 


You Don’t Want the Color 
of Your Pack Changed 


If a weak sugar is used, this may 
happen. It cannot happen if you 


USE FRANKLIN FRUIT 
GRANULATED 


which produces a clear white syrup. 


If you will write our Service Depart- 
ment we will try to solve any sugar 
problem confronting you. 


The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
**A Franklin Cane Suger for every use.’’ 


E. J. LEWIS 


LEWIS CUTTER 


——F OR — 
Beans, Okra, Celery, Rhubarb 


Altention, Mr. Canner:-If your cutter does not cut old and 
stringy beans clean, then you should have a Lewis Cutter, 
which cuts perfectly. 


We also build; Pineapple Peelers, Corers, Sizers and Slicers, Power Can 
Testers for any size cans, up te 5 gallon Oil Cans. 


Middleport, N. Y. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


One Year, - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RatEs—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


ONVENTION MATTERS — Convention time is 

C coming on with leaps and bounds, and considera- 

tion of it must be given. The canners, now busy 

in their process rooms, are not much in the humor for 

such a consideration, it is true, but time makes the 
matter compulsory. 


Secretary Nicholoy, of the Wisconsin Pea Packers’ 
Association, writes us on August 15th: 

“The 20th annual meeting of the Wisconsin 
Pea Packers’ Association will be held in Madison, 
Wis., October 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st, 1924. Offi- 
cial notice will be mailed later. Ample hotel facili- 
booth headquarter spaces will be available 

or all.” 


Usually this Association meets about the middle of 
November, but it was intimated last year that the date 
would be advanced, and the general “hotel-lobby” rea- 
son given was that the deer season opened during or 
too close to the usual convention time. The change of 
meeting place, from Milwaukee, is explained by the Sec- 
retary as due to the impossibility of securing the Mil- 
waukee Auditorium at that date. The Wisconsin men 
will welcome the change to Madison, and outsiders will 
ye glad to see the capitol of that great State. The fact 
that ample hotel and exhibition room are available will 
unswer all purposes and quiet all fears. In fact, the 
Secretary says there will be plenty of room for the 
booths of the machinery men and brokers, and that 
they are planning to make this their biggest and best 
annual meeting. That is assurance enough for anyone 


who has ever attended one of these Wisconsin conven- 
tions. 


NECESSITY—Other associations will shortly an- 
nounce their meeting dates and places, and let us 
remind them, now, that they must omit the week 
of November 3rd from such meetings, Business men 
all over the country are being urged to give attention 
to the election, and they should do so, and, above all, 


be present to cast their votes at home, and give a little 
consideration to the machinery men and supply “boys” 
who attend these conventions. They do a whole lot to 
help make all these meetings successes, and many of 
them have to come long distances, so that if you ap- 
point your convention dates near to the November elec- 
tions, you may force some of them to leave home before 
they can vote. The business man must get into this 
political business; it is his duty; the country needs this 
worse than anything else, and it is hoped this year that 
the business men will respond. So there must be a 
week’s rest between the Wisconsin meeting and the next 
local Association meeting. 


HE CINCINNATI CONVENTION—When Cincin- 
nati was first announced as the next Convention 
City for the meeting of the National Canners’ 
Association, the National Food Brokers and the big 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibit—the big annual con- 
vention of our industry—there naturally was some op- 
position, some objection, as, of course, it is impossible 
to select any city which will please everybody. But 
like good Americans, after a selection has been made 
and decided upon, we all get back of it to the man, and 
everybody will with Cincinnati. Because Cincinnati is 
a good location, centrally located, and will draw a maxi- 
mum crowd of canners and others from every section 
of the country. It would be impossible to put your 
finger on the map and point out a more centrally located 
place to all the great mass of canners. Take Cincinnati 
as the pivot and draw a 700-mile circle and you will find 
embraced within it practically all the canners of the 
country, with the exception of the Far West, and that 
means merely a one-day trip. 
And Cincinnati is a thriving, hustling, energetic 
town and a great canned foods consumer. It has a 
splendid hall for the machinery display, excellent ac- 
commodations for the meetings, and its hotel capacity 
is ample in all respects. There has been some doubt 
about this latter statement, and it might be well to ex- 
plain in detail as to what hotels are there, and their 
capacities and accommodations. Keep this list for ref- 
erence; 
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The Grand Hotel is under the management of Mr. 
Mills, who, no doubt, is the dean of the hotel men of 
Cincinnati, and an extremely courteous, kindly type of 
man. The Grand Hotel has only recently been remod- 
eled to a very great extent, and is one of the nicest 
hotels in the city. ; 

The Havlin Hotel is a strictly modern house in 
every respect, under the genial management of the 
Brennin Brothers, who have been connected with the 
management of hotels and clubs for the past twenty 
years. It is well known, and those who have stopped 
there know that they will be well taken care of. It is 
in the heart of the city, like the others. 

The new Metropole is now under construction, but 
is expected to be finished early in January. The “new” 
really applies to the immense addition they are making 
to this old hotel, larger and better than the old; but the 
old hotel is being remodeled to match the new. This 
hotel when completed will not only be one of the best 
in Cincinnati, we are told, but will be one of the best 
in that section of the country. The managers of this 
hotel are old, experienced hotel men and know how to 
take care of a big convention. 

The Hotel Sinton canners know well, because that 
was the headquarters of the first convention of the 
National Canners’ Association. Mr. John Horgan, man- 
ager, has made it famous from coast to coast, and Mr. 
Horgan is, no doubt, one of the best-known hotel men 
in the country. He will be remembered by many, as he 
was connected with the Hotel Statler, at Cleveland, 
during our Convention there a few years ago. Mr. 
Horgan, we are told, has given a large proportion of his 
rooms for this Convention, and anyone stopping there 
will be admirably taken care of. 

The Gibson Hotel is the largest in the city in the 
number of rooms, and is probably one of the best hotels 
in the country. It is admirably fitted to handle a big 
convention such as this. It has many meeting rooms 
of various sizes, from those accommodating a few dozen 
people up to the large ballrooms and roof garden, and is 
exceptionally appointed in this direction. Mr. Ed. Hawk 
is the manager and is a hustler, and he and his assist- 
ants will give every attention to the Convention. 

Here is an array of hotels that assures comfort and 
every convenience for as large a crowd as may attend 
this big meeting. And it is expected this year’s Con- 
vention will be a record-breaker in attendance. 

They are handling the hotel matter through a com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce, as was done so 
successfully in Buffalo last year. Therefore, if you 
have not made your reservations, do so at once, and 
they will go through the hands of this committee. If 
you designate a hotel as your preference, they will ac- 
ceed to your wishes as far as possible. Parties of two 
or more can facilitate this considerably by doubling up, 
and at the same time that will make it more congenial 
for all concerned. There must necessarily. be some 
crowding in a big convention, for, remember, the travel- 
ing public has to be taken care of during the convention, 
but a little consideration on our part will help the hotel 
men in their hard task, and they will appreciate it. 

So get your reservation in early; be reasonable 
about it, and be prepared for one of the biggest conven- 
tions we have ever held. Cincinnati is not normally 
a cold place at the time we meet, and so we may hope 
for good weather conditions. The West and Central 
West will be represented to the man, and it is hoped 
that the entire East will correspond in like manner. 
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Cincinnati is but a night’s run from the Peninsula, the 
cost is not heavy, and a big attendance from the East is 
confidently looked for. 


sa Convention meets the week of January 26, 


If It Didn’t Rain— 


OL. WM. C. HUNTER, in that helpful book of his, 

“Pep,” tells of a little darky who was sitting on 

a curb hitting his head with a stick. Asked why 

ji such a thing, he replied: “It feels so good when 
stop.” 

Troubles come into our lives, it seems to me, to 
make us “feel so good when they stop.’”’ If you’ve never 
had any trouble, the chances are you’ve never developed 
much backbone, Life is made up of contrasts. Just 
suppose every day were bright and sunshiny. We’d 
soon lose our appreciation of clear weather, wouldn’t 
we? I hate to hear a man growl when it rains. If it 
didn’t rain sometimes, we’d starve. 


And so, if it doesn’t rain in our lives sometimes, I 
think we begin to starve spiritually. Troubles aren’t 
very acceptable while they’re happening, but when they 
stop—when you’ve mastered them—when 
weathered the storm and come clean—well, we are 


always bigger for the struggle, aren’t we?—‘“Uncle 
Jerry.” 


AUSTRALIA A GOOD MARKET FOR CANNED AND 
PRESERVED FISH 


HERE is rather an important market in Australia 
for fish products. The kinds imported are fresh 
or preserved fish by cold process, fish put up in 

tins or other air-tight containers, smoked or dried fish 
(not salted) and a limited amount of saltea nsh. 


For the year ending June 30, 1923, Australia im- 
ported some 19,000,000 pounds of fish put up in cans 
and air-tight containers, according to figures received 
in the Department of Commerce from the American 
Consul at Adelaide. The fresh or preserved fish im- 
ported amounted to a little over 4,000,000 pounds, and 
dried or smoked fish amounted to 500,000 pounds. Of 
the canned fish imported, the three principal sources of 
supply are Canada, Norway and the United States. 


Canned salmon is the biggest item imported from 
the United States, and during the calendar year 1923 
Australia was America’s third best customer for that 
product, taking a little over 6,000,000 pounds. During 
the six-month period ending June of the current year 
the United States shipped over 2,600,000 pounds of 
canned salmon to Australia, or more than 1,000,000 
pounds in excess of the total shipped during the same 
period of 1923. 
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The Indiana Pulper 


This machine is considered the standard by which 
pulping equipment is gauged, and the masters of 
the packing industry are correct in their conclus- 
ion. This being a fact, acts as a silent salesman 
in placing the Indiana Pulper in plants where ef- 
ficiency, economy and sanitation are prime factors, 
and pulping equipment is required. 


Indiana Kern Finishers 
Kook-More Koils 
Indiana No. 10 Fillers 


Inspection . \ 
Grading TABLES 
Sorting 


Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Enameled Pails and Pans 
Enameled Lined Pipe 

Tomato Washers 

Steel Stools 

Wood & Steel Tanks 

Pulp & Catup Pumps 

Fire Pots 

Steam Crosses 


ANGSEN KAMP 


Indianapolis, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Coast Representatives 


S. O. Randall’s Son 
Baltimore, Md. 
Eastern Representative 


The Visco 
Filling Machine 


Our list of mustard packers using this 
machine is practically a list of the large 
mustard manufacturers of this country. 


The Visco is a high-speed machine that 
fills with uncanny and unvarying accuracy, 
without drip, waste or mess of any kind 
at any time. 


Its great simplicity makes possible accurate 
adjustments for different size containers in 
a few minutes. 


Its perfect design and construction are 
evidenced by the fact that the first mach- 
ines furnished some eight years ago are still 
in daily use. 


This same machine fills jelly, apple butter, 
salad dressing, honey, etc. in an equally 
satisfactory manner. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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. Bean Growing in Michigan 


J. F. Cox and H. R. Pettigrove 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Michigan Agricultural College 


(Continued from last Week.) 


The average yield per acre of beans in Michigan 
is about twelve bushels. Yield of from eighteen to 
twenty bushels are considered good, but occasionally 
very high yields of thirty-five bushels or more are re- 
ported. Cultural methods which increase yields per 
acre reduce the production cost per bushel and in- 
crease the profit in bean growing. ; 

Feeding Cull Beans and Bean Pods*—Cull beans, 
when cooked and combined with carbohydrate feeds 
such as corn, barley or cooked potatoes, make an ex- 
cellent ration for either growing or fattening pigs. 

In trials conducted at this station by R. 8. Shaw 
end A. C. Anderson with young pigs fed a mixture of 


‘three parts beans (cooked) and four parts corn meal, 


it was found that 145 pounds of beans and 193 pounds 
of aia meal would produce one hundred pounds of 
ork. 

Selling the hogs for $6.50 per hundredweight, and 
paying for the corn meal at $35.00 per ton, ‘the 145 
pounds of beans fed with 193 pounds of corn meal to 
produce 100 pounds of pork would be worth $3.12, or 
$2.15 per hundredweight after being cooked. 

With older fattening hogs fed equal parts of corn 
meal and cull beans (cooked), 203 pounds of corn mea! 
and 203 pounds of beans, produced 100 pounds of pork. 
Selling the hogs at $6.50 per hundredweight and pay- 
ing for the corn meal at $35.00 per ton, we would have 
left $2.95 for 203 pounds of beans, or $1.45 per hun- 
dredweight for the beans. Where cooked cull beans 
alone were fed to fattening hogs, 421 pounds of beans 
(cooked) produced 100 pounds of pork. Selling the 
hogs at $6.50 per hundredweight would give a return 
of $1.54 per hundredweight for the beans. 

All of the above figures giving the value of cull 
beans for swine feeding are based upon feed costs, no 
account being taken of the cost of cooking, nor anv 
allowance being made for the fact that pigs gain more 
slowly when fed a considerable proportion of cull 
beans, thus increasing the labor required to care for 
them. Cull beans for feeding purposes, therefore, 
should be bought considerably below the figures given 
if a profit is to be made on the transaction. 


Cull beans make an excellent addition to the ra- 
tion of fattening lambs, when they can be bought con- 
siderably more cheaply than corn. One-third of the 
ration of fattening lambs may well consist of cull 
beans, and, where the beans are especially cheap, as 
much as one-half of the ration may consist of cull 
beans. When this amount is being fed, however, it is 
necessary to watch the lambs very carefully to see 
that digestive disturbances do not occur. 


Bean pods are also an excellent roughage for feed- 
ing either fattening lambs or breeding ewes. They 


have a value for this purpose which is approximately 
one-half that of clover hay. 


When fed cn corn and cull beans, hogs should al- 
ways have access to mineral matter, and also to alfalfa 
or clover hay in a rack. 


*G. A. Brown, Animal Husbandry Section. 


Prof. J. E. Burnett, of the Dairy Department, 
Michigan Agricultural College, states that in his opin- 
ion the ration for dairy cows should not contain in ex- 
cess of 25 per cent of cull beans. and that it is prefer- 
able to have less than that amount. Cooking increases 
the palatability. 


A small tye of mechanical bean picker has re- 
cently been developed and is in use by farmers in ma- 
chine picking their own crop, thus retaining the cull 
beans for feeding and offering for sale beans of low 
pick. 


Let’s Get Rid of the Bean Weevil*—The Michi- 
gan bean crop has been remarkably free from injury 
from the bean weevil, but during the past two years 
weevil damage has been more frequently reported 
than previously. Proper handling and treatment of 
seed beans will effectively control this damaging pest. 


The beetle of the bean weevil lives over the win- 
ter in stored beans and occasionally in peas. It flies 
to the young bean plants (unless we carelessly sow in- 
fested beans, in which case it does not have even to 
fly) and feeds on the young plants until the pods are 
formed. At this time eggs are laid inside the pod, 
the beetle boring a hole through the pod. Soon the 
grubs from the eggs enter the young seeds, feeding 
therein and remaining there until the beans are har- 
vested. In due time the grubs change to beetles and 
come. out, boring their way, sometimes several from 
one bean. If the weather is warm or if the beans are 
stored in a warm place, the new crop of beetles soon 
lays eggs and fresh seeds are attacked, the process 
going on until nothing remains but a worthless, evil- 
smelling powder. Clean beans stored near infested 
ones are practically sure to become infested, since the 
pests work in stored seeds just as well as in the field. 


Treatment. 


Perhaps some beans will escape treatment, but 
let us always see to it that our seed beans are free 
from weevils. In order to make sure, let us fumigate 
all seed beans that’ contain weevil. The treatment is 
cheap enough. Carbon disulphide or bisulphide (sul- 
phuret of carbon) is a sure remedy. It costs about 
six cents a pound if purchased in 50-pound drums of 
the makers, and it kills the weevil very efficiently. 
Buy the carbon disulphide in quantity. Pay for the 
drum and get your money back after returning the 
drum. Use about one pound for 50 bushels in a tight 
bin, and take every precaution possible to avoid acci- 
dent by fire or by breathing the fumes. Do not try to 
fumigate during cold weather, since no fumigant . 
works well when the weather is cold. If there are 
only a few bushels of beans to be fumigated, do the 
work away from the barns, since the insurance lapses 
during such operations, and remember to air the beans 
well to get rid of the odor afterwards. 


*R, H. Pettit, Entomological Section. 
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TLANTIC 


CANS 


PLAIN LACQUERED 


Packers 

Syrup Refiners 

Milk Canners 

Lard and Compounds 
Peanuts and Peanut Products 
Powdered Milk 

Fresh Oysters 

Paints 


Jobbers’ Friction 
and Wax Top Trade 


BALTIMORE 


No finer cans beneath the sun, 

Quality first since nineteen-one. 
Twenty-three years of knowing how, 
Fits us well to serve you now. 


ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHED 


MARYLAND 


- 


irre Company, Inc. 
CANNED FOOD BROKERS 


| Houston Texas. 


Wire us your offerings. 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. ; 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buvers j | 


COVER YOUR WANTS EARLY 


Have them when you need them 


Don’t let the rush catch you with- 
out baskets; wire us your order 
car load lots 9 cents each, loaded 
on car our factory. 


R. A. WOODS LUMBER CO. 
302 So. Produce Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


J 24147 
( (Night) Berkeley 200 


Phones 


Not made to meet competition 
Made to bect comgetiticn 


Most 
Fibre 


Model C, 8-Unit 
Capacity 300 per hour 
with one operator 


LIGHTNING Box SEALER 


matter on request. 


Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 —c-4-uNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Shipping Containers. Accomodates a wide range af sizes. Descriptive 


McSTAY MACHINE CO., Manufacturers 
727 Euclid Ave., Los Angeles 
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The pea-weevil works much like the bean weevil, 
but it does not work in dry peas. It confines its work 
to peas attacked in the field. One beetle only devel- 
ops in a pea. The bean-weevil is smaller and works 
both in peas and in beans. Often several develop in 
one seed. 


Following Are Directions for Treatment 


Place the beans in tight bins or barrels, capable 
of being tighty and quickly closed. Old carpets, blan- 
kets, etc., with newspapers between them, often will 
be found useful in helping to make the bins tight. 

Measure the inside of the bin, including the air 
space above the seeds if the bin is not entirely full, 
and place some old pans or plates on top of the seeds. 
Then, for every cubic foot of space in the bin, put two 
drams of liquid carbon disulphide in the pans and 
quickly close the bin. Thus, a pound of the liquid wiil 
suffice for about fifty cubic feet of space, or a little 
more, or for about forty bushels of beans. 

The bin should remain tightly closed for from 
24 to 48 hours. A longer exposure is likely to injure 
the germinative power in the seeds. 

The liquid carbon disulphide, on being liberated, 
will quickly transform into a gas, which, being heavier 
than the air, settles to the bottom and fills all the air 
spaces between the seeds. The work must be done in 
the day time, away from lamps, stoves or fire of any 
sort. No fire must be allowed to come near until 
everything has been thoroughly aired, for the gas 
and fumes are very explosive when mixed with air. 
The beans should be shoveled over several times. 
Great care must be observed to breathe as little as 
possible of the fumes, as they are very poisonous and 
will as easily produce death among men as among in- 
sects. 

Marketing Michigan’s Bean Crop—More than 400 
bean elevators, equipped with bean picking and han- 
dling machinery, are necessary in preparing Michi- 
gan’s field run bean crop for the market. It is esti- 
mated that over twenty million dollars is invested in 
bean elevator and bean handling machinery in Michi- 
gan, both privately and co-operatively owned. 

As beans come from the field they usually carry 
from four to twelve pounds per hundred of discolored 
or cull beans. These are removed by first running 
the beans over mechanical pickers, which take out a 
large percentage of the culls and small pebbles. They 
must then be hand-picked to remove undesirable beans 
which the bean-picking machinery cannot pick out. 

When the moisture percentage of the bean crop 
exceeds 20 per cent, the beans must be dried in artifi- 
cial dryers, which reduce the moisture content to 17 
per cent or below. 

According to President F. E. Nowlin, of the Mich- 
igan Bean Jobbers Association, the 1923 crop, less the 
pickage and seed requirements, consisted of 8,214 cars 
of 40,000 pounds each, of which 5,234 cars were re- 
ported shipped between October, 1923, and February 
9, 1924. 

About 23 per cent of the 1922 Michigan bean 
crop was handled by the Michigan Elevator Exchange, 
affiliated with the Michigan State Farm Bureau, as 
estimated by Mr. C. 8. Benton, in charge of bean mar. 
keting for the exchange. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the Michigan bean 
crop is used in preparing the highest quality of canned 
beans by leading canning companies, putting up a 
quality product nationally advertised. The remainder 
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of the crop is distributed through wholesale and re- 
tail grocers. 

By the establishment of uniform grades and a 
carefully regulated inspection system, the Michigan 
Bean Jobbers’ Association has markedly improved the 
market for Michigan beans. Mr. F. B. Dreese, secre- 
tary of the Michigan Bean Jobbers’ Association, Lan- © 
sing, Mich., states that the following rules and regu- 
lations controlling the marketing of Michigan beans 
are in effect throughout the state: 

The inspection and official grading of beans is 
handled by a chief inspector and deputy inspectors, 
appointed by the Michigan Bean Jobbers Association. 
Cars are inspected at shipping points and certificates 
of inspection, establishing the grade, are issued. 


MICHIGAN BEAN GRADES. 


Official grades and regulations adopted by Mich- 
igan Bean Jobbers’ Association, Octcber 5, 1897; re- 
vised December, 1906; September, 1907; January, 
1913; January, 1914; September, 1916; September, 
1918; October, 1919; October, 1920; September, 1922. 

Choice hand-picked pea beans, Michigan grading, 
must be bright, sound, dry, well screened, and must 
not contain more than one and one-half per: cet of 
discolored or split beans, and not more than seven per 
cent of large or medium beans. 

Prime hand-picked pea beans, Michigan grading, 
must be fairly good average color of crop year, sound, 
dry, well screened, and must not contain more than 
three per cent of discolored of split beans, and not 
more than ten per cent of large or medium beans. 

Fancy screened. pea beans, Michigan grading, 
must be bright, sound, dry, well screened, and must 
not contain more than three per cent of discolored 
beans, split or foreign substances, and not more than 
ten per cent of large or medium beans. 

Choice screened pea beans, Michigan grading, 
must be of fairly good average color of crop year, dry, 
well screened, and must not contain more than five 
per cent of discolored beans, splits or foreign sub- 
stances, and not more than ten per cent of medium 
beans. 

Choice white kidney beans and choice yellow eyed 
beans shall permit of the same pickage and moisture 
content as is allowable in choice hand-picked beans. 

Choicen hand-picked medium beans, Michiga 
grading, must be bright, sound, dry, well screened, 
and must not contain more than one and one-half per 
cent of discolored and split beans. 

Choice hand-picked medium beans, Michigan 
grading, must be light red in color, bright, sound, dry. 
well screened, and must not contain more than one and 
one-half per cent of discolored and split beans, and not 
more than three per cent of sports or blue beans. 

Prime hand-picked red kidney beans, Michigan 
grading, must be light red in color, fairly bright, 
sound, dry, well screened, and must not contain more 
than four per cent of discolored and split beans and 
not more than four per cent of sports or blue beans. 

Choice hand-picked improved or dark red kidney 
beans, Michigan grading, must be dark red in color, 
bright, sound, dry, well screened, and must not con- 
tain more than one and one-half per cent of discolored 
and split beans, and not more than three per cent of 
sports or blue beans. 

Prime hand-picked improved or dark red kidney 
beans, Michigan grading, must be dark red in color, 
fairly bright, sound, dry, well screened, and must not 
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Service Counts 


The ability to obtain deliveries in times of stress is one of 
the determining factors in selecting one’s Source of Supply 
for Sanitary Cans. 


Quick and Efficient Service in connection with Double Seam- 
ing Equipment is also of the utmost importance. 


Our constantly increasing Clientele is convincing evidence 
that we excel in both of these phases of Can Manufactur- 


ing. 
Can Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 17 Battery Place. 


Manufacturer of newly developed ‘‘SOCOCAN’’ especially adapted for Coffee, Peanut Butter, Lard Substitutes, etc. 
Write for samples and detailed information 


Quality and Profits. 


The difference between large and small profits in canning production may depend 
upon the practical application of sanitary cleanliness. 


In thousands of canneries where the use of 


andolle 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


Indian in circle 


is depended upon, sanitary cleanliness is carried to the point where 
definite earnings are traced to the distinctive, safe, wholesome con- 
ditions it provides. 


Ask your supply man. 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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contain more than four per cent of discolored beans 
and splits, and not more than four per cent of sports 
or blue beans. 


A dry bean is defined as one containing not to ex- 
ceed seventeen per cent moisture at one hundrd and 
sevety-five degrees Centigrade. 


Crop Reports 


By The Canners Themselves. 


The condition of canners Crops, in all sections, as report- 
ed by the men on the ground. Read how the crops are in 
your fellow canner’s locality, and then return him the favor by 
sending us your report. A little from each one and the ag- 
grigate will be immensly helpful. Do your part, too. Now. 


Federalsburg, Md., August 21, 1924—-Tomatoes— 
About 50 per cent of crop. 
Sweet Potatoes—About 75 per cent. 


Hancock Bridge, N. J., August 20, 1924—Tomatoes 
—Crop is about three weeks late. Vines growing and 
healthy and well loaded with small fruit and blossoms. 
With favorable weather and late frost may have fair 
pack, otherwise crop may be very short. Vines show 
much less disease this year than last. 


Williamstown, N. J., August 23, 1924—Have about 
completed a survey of tomato fields, and find we might 
expect about 70 per cent of a pack, providing frost 
holds off. Most of our growers had a very poor stand, 
but the tomatoes that are out seem to be growing 
nicely now. 


Canton, N. J., August 23, 1924—-Tomatoes—Sea- 
son very late. With good weather conditions for next 
two or three weeks, we look for about 60 per cent of 
normal pack. 

Squash—Large acreage planted. Although late, 
we look for fair yield. 


Goode, Va., August 20, 1924—Tomatoes—Had 25 
acres last year and 50 acres this year under contract, 
and it looks now as if we will not get any more out of 
the fifty acres this year than we did out of the twenty- 
five last year. They are rotting badly. 


Christiansburg, Va., August 20, 1924 — String 
Beans—Fair. 


Tomatoes—Poor. Crop late and must have very 
late frost, if pack is to be over half. 


Bowlers Wharf, August 21, 1924—Tomatoes—The 
crop about two weeks late, and from present prospects 
cannot get over 40 per cent of a yield. 


Rochester, N. Y., August 20, 1924—-Peas—Will fin- 
ish about August 27, which is the latest packing on peas 
ever done here. Although the spring was the most un- 
favorable ever experienced, the growing conditions 
since seeding have been ideal, being cool and with 
plenty of moisture which helped in preventing aphis 
trouble. Early peas produced 60 cases per acre, while 
lates run over 80 cases and of very fine quality. 


Corn—Very late and it will take very fine weather 
and a very late fall to produce any crop. 
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Camden, N. Y., August 20, 1024—String Beans— 
About two weeks late, and we must have hot, dry 
weather to give us two-thirds of a crop. 

Corn—Same condition, only damaged more, with 
the hail last week. Will take a late fall to make half 
crop. 


Holley, N. Y., August 21, 1924—-Wax and Refugee 
Beans—100 per cent or normal pack. 

Tomatoes—Crop at present will begin maturing 
August 25. Prospects for 100 to 120 per cent pack, 
depending, of course, on frosts. 

Apples—40 per cent of crop. Do not believe pack 
will run 50 per cent of normal. 


Canastota, N. Y., August 22, 1924—-Corn—Looking 
well, but three weeks late, and must have all of Sep- 
tember without frost to secure this crop. 

Pumpkin—Same as corn. 


Farmington, Me., August 22, 1924—Corn—Very 
good. Early. 


Apples—Not as good as last year. 


Albany, Ind., August 20, 1924—Tomatoes—Good 
condition, but very late. Will begin packing about Sep- 
tember 20. Acreage for this section about normal. Are 
entirely at the mercy of the weather. 


Oakton, Ky., August 20, 1024—Tomatoes-——Acre- 
age normal. Prospective yield 50 per cent. 


Evansville, Wis., August 21, 1924—Corn—Golden 
Bantam very poor. Short stalks and earing poorly. 
Narrow grain Evergreen somewhat better, but crop 
will be very light. Do not believe we shall have 50 
per cent of expected pack. 

Peas—Very satisfactory pack. Yield not so heavy 
as in some sections, but quality good. 


Mendon, Ohio, August 20, 1924—Corn—Acreage 
is probably normal, but stand is poor. Lots drowned 
out and ruined. Two to three weeks late. Do not think 
we will have over one-third of a normal yield, and that 
only if frost holds off well into October. 

Tomatoes—The above about corn fully describes 
the tomato situation. 

Peas—Early Junes almost entire failure. 
pack pretty good. 

Fruits—Very little. 
cleaned up apple crop. 


Mendon, Ohio, August 21, 1924—-Tomatoes—Look- 
ing good, but late. Probably about 75 per cent of last 
year’s crop. Acreage about 125 per cent of last year. 
Will begin canning in a week or ten days. 


Lebanon, Ohio, August 21, 1924—Corn—Crop is 
poor. About 60 per cent. Acreage 10 per cent larger. 
Prospective yield about 60 per cent. Dry weather re- 
cently has done much damage. Will begin canning 
about September 2. Latest we have ever started. Dan- 
ger of frost on account of lateness of season. Had frost 
September 14, 1923. 


New Vienna, Ohio, August 22, 1924—-Corn—Con- 
dition of crop variously estimated from 20 to 50 per 
cent. If we get plenty of rain from this date on crop 
would improve, but if we do not, it will decrease. 


Tipton, Iowa, August 21, 1924—Corn—Acreage in- 
creased 50 per cent, but have lost at least 25 per cent 
on account of too much rain. Yield will only be 70 per 
cent of normal. Grub worms still working on corn. 


Late 


Big frost almost entirely 
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MAX AMS Closing Machines 


Made by the Pioneer Builders of Sanitary Can Making Machinery 
and used All Over the World. 


TIGHT SEAMS 


every seam is a tight seam. 


split and cut top seams. 


New York 


The uniformly high quality of seams produced on AMS Single 
Head Closing Machines has never been equalled. 


With a single roller for each operation, set in the AMS Split 
Seaming Ring [Padented], and a single Chuck and Base-plate 


There is just the right amount of spring in the AMS Split 
Seaming Ring to offset different thicknesses of tin. 
Closing Machines never cut the can at the side seams and 
there is no changing from one chuck to another with consequent 


The Max Ams Machine Co. 
101 Park Avenue 


BRANCHES: Chicago and London, England. 


AMS 


AMS No. 128 Closing Machine 
1924 Model, Patented 


requirements. 


Rush Labeling 


begins when the pack comes in 
and if you have been caught un- 
awares our increased facilities 
permit us to make exceptional 
shipments on your last minute 


your equipment NOW! 


Edward Ermold Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of QUALITY Labeling Machines 


Hudson, Gansevoort and Thirteenth Streets 


Best check up 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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Keokuk, Iowa, August 21, 1924—Tomatoes—Al- 
though we made our first run of the season on the 16th 
{just nine days later than a year ago), it would be hard 
to estimate what our pack might be, as it will depend 
entirely on the weather conditions from now on. We 
have been having excessive rains and cool weather, and 
the last two days have been the first favorable ripening 
weather we have had since the tomatoes started to set 
on. Our pack today is less than 20 per cent, as com- 
pared with the same date a year ago. 


Dandridge, Tenn., August 20, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Will not have more than half a crop. We had a very 
bad hailstorm that beat off the first blossoms and hurt 
the vines. Had contracted 18 acres more this year than 
last year, and will not pack very little more than half 
as much as packed last year. 


Humboldt, Tenn., August 21, 1924—Tomatoes— 
Acreage contracted for 1924, 150 per cent. Actually 
planted, 100 per cent. Condition—Early planting, 50 
per cent; late planting, 75 per cent. 

Sweet Potatoes—Acreage, 50 per cent of normal. 
Condition, 100 per cent of normal. 


Green Beans—Early planting made a yield of 80 
per cent. Early acreage planted, 100 per cent. Late 
acreage planted, 50 per cent. Condition at this time, 
100 per cent. 

For our seven plants we have tomatoes growing in 
nine counties in Western Tennessee and Western Ken- 
tucky. Four counties have had too much rain, which 
interfered with cultivation, and many of the earlier 
fields are wrapped up with grass and weeds. The later 
plantings are in better condition and promise a fair 
yield. In one county in Southern Tennessee weather 
was too dry. Four counties in Western Tennessee have 
had seasonable weather. Season two weeks later than 
normal. 


Springfield, Ill., August 22, 1924—Tomatoes—Slow 
and late, due to heavy spring rains and then not enough 
rain. 75 per cent of normal years is outlook. 

Corn—Sweet. Below normal. Late. 

String Beans—Heavy. Market flooded with string 
beans, but not enough of stringless to can 100 per cent. 
50 per cent canned. Market price 2c lb. August 1st. 
125 per cent normal. 

Cabbage—Heavy.. 125 per cent of normal. $7.00 
per ton. 

Cucumbers—None this year. 

Strawberries, blackberries, raspberries — normal 
this year, One hundred and thirty-three and one-third 
per cent over last year. 


Peaches—75 per cent. Killed by severe winter. 


Tripoli, Iowa, August 24, 1924—Corn—Very late. 
Do not expect over 75 per cent of normal pack. 


Attention— 
Eastern Canners! 


We have available in our 
eastern stock for immediate 
shipment, one new A-B 
WATER EXHAUSTER for 
No. 2, 25 and 3 cans. 


This Exhauster has large hold- 
ing capacity and any Canner 
finding his present equipment 
inadequate either in capacity 

or operating condition can 
secure full particulars by tele- 
graphing either of the follow- 
ing offices. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co. 


San Jose, California 


S. O. RANDALL’S SON S. G. GORSLINE 
409 Marine Bank Bldg. 844 Rush St. 
Baltimore, Md. Chicago, Ill. 


A-B WATER 
EXHAUSTER 
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TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 
Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing _—Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 
Wood Stave Pipe--- Silos 


THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


SEEDS 


When you think of Seeds, think of Landreth, either for spot or for 
future. We are the oldest Seed House in America, this being our 
140th year. If we had not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not have existed so long. Write 
us for prices on any variety, in any quantity, at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 


Established 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 
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1924 ACREAGE OF CORN AND TOMATOES 


By the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington 


August 11, 1924. 
TOMATOES FOR CANNING 


Revised acreage, indicated yield based on condition as reported for August 1, and forecast of production for 


1924 compared with acreage, yield and production for 1923 and condition on August 1 compared with four 
previous years. 


Acreage Yield Per Acre Production Forecast Condition August 1 
1923 1924 1923 1924* 1923 1924 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
State Acres Acres Tons Tons Tons Tons Pet. Pet. Pct. Pct. Pet. 
Arkansas........ 7,920 10,610 19,000 48,800 82 83 87 84 92 
California 30,760 26,760 190,700 152,500 71 84 93 89 71 
Colorado 2,860 1,880 14,300 13,500 78 91 96 74 72 
Delaware ........ 18,690 17,190 102,800 48,800 95 73 68 85 55 
Illinois 5,400 5,620 16,200 15,700 55 77 88 89 55 
Indiana - 66,020 74,600 191,500 320,800 74 57 94 79 72 
Iowa 3,580 3,940 19,300 14,600 79 71 88 77 74 
Kentucky ........ 5,610 6,700 9,000 25,500 85 49 90 78 75 
Maryland ........ 44,230 41,500 243,300 116,400 83 70 71 84 57 
Michigan ........ 2,730 3,900 9,600 15,600 74 75 86 87 67 
Missouri......... 20,240 26,310 48,600 97,300 84 83 77 82 74 
New Jersey ...... 25,000 29,000 115,000 121,800 62 75 91 83 70 
New York 12,280 51,700 106,800 91 77 87 90 97 
Ohio 15,250 63,800 ' 56,800 77 64 77 82 62 
Pennsylvania .... 4,890 16,900 18,600 84 76 89 80 
Tennessee 9,890 16,000 38,600 75 63 98 66 
5,480 43,000 47,700 92 96 = 96 
13,150 52,600 31,600 64 54 70 74 
Other States ..... 2,970 9,700 10,700 85 61 81 80 


Total 312,000 1,233,000 1,301,000 79 69 84 82 
*Indicated. 
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SWEET CORN FOR CANNING 


Preliminary acreage, indicated yield based on condition as reported August 1, and forecast of production for 
1924 compared with acreage, yield and production for 1923 and condition on August 1 compared with four 
previous years. 

Acreage Yield Per Acre Production Forecast Condition August 1 
1923 1924 1923 1924* 1923 1924 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 
State Acres Acres Tons Tons Tons Tons Pet. Pct. Pet. Pct. Pct. 
Delaware ........ 5,840 14,600 12,800 82 77 86 75 75 
Iilinois 60,560 138,100 133,200 80 76 88 89 72 
Indiana 21,840 37,300 48,000 72 58 85 82 73 
59,290 118,600 130,400 92 81 88 87 75 
13,420 33,300 40,300 88 51 65 81 85 
Maryland ........ 26,920 58,100 53,800 83 72 94 64 68 
Michigan ........ 12,960 13,100 18,100 77 70 69 70 55 
Minnesota ....... 20,900 40,600 48,100 51 82 66 82 77 
New Hampshire .. 1,160 2,800 2,800 ns - 65 80 80 
Nebraska ........ 5,650 8,800 14,100 85 90 95 82 84 
New York’ 23,190 29,200 46,400 73 81 72 80 63 
Ohio 25,930 55,600 51,900 92 52 89 62 
Pennsylvania .... 3,120 4,900 6,900 86 75 63 72 
Tennessee 1,400 3,800 3,100 96 79 90 62 
Vermont 2,430 6,600 5,800 90 és ea 70 81 
Wisconsin 13,720 23,800 23,300 67 76 75 58 
Other States 720 1,200 2,600 83 85 90 90 


299,300 590,400 641,600 81 73 82 71 
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*Indicated. 


Commenting on the above, Mr. R. W. Messenger, temato observer par excellence, has just written us as 
follows, calling attention to some points of this Government report worthy.of notice: 


at 
Total ....... 250,850 
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Bliss High Speed Automatic Body Makers 


Over 575 in Service 


If You Do Not Know Why 
Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. worxs BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES ( Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


American Factories: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Have you enough fire insurance? 


Hundreds of Canners have come to know through experience the value of adequate 
protection against loss by fire. 


The enormous increase in your values makes it necessary for you to add constantly 
to your fire insurance during your packing season. 
Let 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
at ; 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


carry your entire risk for you. You can have the additional protection you need at 
a cost so low that you cannot afford to take any unnecessary chances. 


During our sixteen years of operation we have provided the insurance for the Canning 
Industry at a little more than half what it formerly cost. 


Write or wire your orders at once to 


LANSING B. WARNER INCORPORATED 
115 E. Superior Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Federalsburg, Md., August 21, 1924. 
A. I. Judge, Editor “The Canning Trade,” 
107 S. Frederick Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Sir: Remembering the editorial which you 
wrote on the subject of the Government report on peas 
and string beans showing prospects for a much larger 
pack than the canners’ reports had shown, I am writing 
to ask you to be careful how you handle the report we 
received yesterday on tomatoes and sweet corn. 


Sweet corn I do not know much about, but the thing 
which strikes me most forcibly when I read the report 
en tomatoes is that the increase in prospective tonnage 
is in just exactly the States which it should be in, while 
the decrease is also mainly in the States which it should 
be in. With 60 per cent more tomatoes in prospect in 
Indiana than there were last year, sellers there are 
strong in their views and there is very little danger of 
any of them shading the market. With more than 
iwice as many in prospect in New York State, the same 
condition exists; while with less than half as many in 
sight in Maryland and Delaware, the weak sellers have 
mainly been in those States, and the only danger of a 
break coming in prices is that it may come from those 
two States, from Virginia or California, which are also 
very short in prospective tonnage. Even Missouri and 
Arkansas, with a combined prospect for the two States 
of twice their last year’s tonnage, are practically sold 
up on all of the tomatoes which they can possibly pack ; 
so if Maryland, Delaware and Virginia do not break the 
market, there is very little probability of its doing any- 
thing except go higher. 


A thought of more importance than that contained 
in the last paragraph is that the consumption of tomato 
products such as nearly all of the tomatoes in New 
York, New Jersey and Indiana go into is increasing fast 
enough from year to vear to take the surplus tonnage, 
while at the same time the consumption of canned toma- 
toes themselves has been increasing fast enough to take 
three times the prospective increase in tonnage. 


Most important of all is the fact that this entire 
Government report on tomatoes is based on the vines 
maturing their fruit. With the season as late as it is 
this year, there is not one chance in a hundred of the 
vines maturing all of their fruit. The only question is 
what percentage will be lost, and this percentage may 
run anywhere from 1 up to 35 per cent. Of course, Cali- 
fornia is not likely to have any frost damage, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee need not fear frost damage very 
much. Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware and New Jersey 
are not likely to lose over 30 or 40 per cent of their 
present crop under any condition, but in New York 
State, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Utah and all other 
Northern States are the ones which, according to this 
report, have got to be depended on to produce the prin- 
cipal tonnage, a bad turn in the weather bringing either 
heavy rains or early frost may easily cut their pros- 
pective tonnage far more than 50 per cent. 


Most assuredly, then, we have not yet made a 
tomato pack as large as that of last year, and the 
chances are against our making one as large as that 
of last year. 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF A “HOME-CANNING” 
BULLETIN 


University of California Publication. 
By W. V. Cruess and A. W. Christie. 


HERE has just come to our desk Circular No. 276, 
dated March, 1924, entitled “Home Canning,” by 
W. V. Cruess and A. W. Christie, of the Univer- 
sity of California, and it is a pleasure to commend this 
and to recommend it as a working model to other Agri- 
cultural Colleges, including our National Government, 
when they feel the urge to publish formulae and times 
of process for the home or family canner. The authors 
of this bulletin are well known to this industry, and 
they “know” canning, and they are, therefore, well 
fitted to tell the housewife how to proceed, with assur- 
ance of success. They speak from a ripe experience 
and not from mere theory, and it is this that makes the 
difference between their Bulletin No. 276 and many, if 
not all, others we have seen, 


; The Bulletin is too lengthy to reproduce here, and 
its information is of but comparative value to commer- 
cial canners, but the fact that it treats home canning 
on the same general basis as commercial canning, as- 
signing treatment of products and times of process upon 
the right and proper basis, makes it interesting to all 
our readers. 


They say, for instance, of preservatives: 


“Preservatives—Food materials can be prevented 
from spoiling by the use of certain substances known 
as preservatives. Some of these are injurious to health 
and forbidden by the Pure Food Laws. Others are not 
encouraged by the Pure Food Laws, because they are 
used by unscrupulous manufacturers to disguise defec- 
tive materials or careless methods of manufacture. The 
use in canning of such preservatives as benzoate of 
soda, salicylic acid, sodium fluorid, boric acid, etc., is 
condemned. 

Certain preservatives, however, are useful and per- 
missible. For fruits, sugar is the preservative most 
commonly used. If the sugar content of fruit juice, 
jelly or jam is raised to 65 per cent by evaporating part 
of the water, or by adding sugar, these products become 
unsuitable to the growth of microorganisms and will 
keep even in open vessels. This is why dried fruit does 
not spoil and why jam must be made very sweet. 

For some products salt is extensively used, as in 
preserving olives in barrels and in keeping certain types 
of pickles. Vinegar and spices are used in the same 
way. Sometimes a combination of the effects of heat 
sterilization and harmless preservatives such as vine- 
gar is used in the preserving of pickles, etc.” 


And again, about Exhausting, of which few house- 
wives know anything, the bulletin says: 


“Exhausting—This process is desirable with nearly 
all air-tight containers which are to be sterilized by 
heat. It consists of a preliminary heating before seal- 


ing and before the final sterilization. It results in ex- 
panding the air inside the container and thus driving 
out most of it. When the sealed container and its con- 
tents cool, the small amount of air still enclosed con- 
tracts and produces a partial vacuum. If cans are sealed 
while the contents are cool, they will swell on heating, 
owing to the expansion of the heated air, Exhausting 
is not necessary with jars. If cans are packed with hot 
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“We excel Our Labels ae = 
in‘Designs are the Tighes est Standard 
of Arti istic )Merit for Commercial Value. | 


Ask for our Superior Line for your — Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic ©. 
Rochester, N-Y. 
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HAMACHEK 


Hamachek Ideal Viners during the past seven ae 
seasons have demonstrated their superiority a 
i under all conditions. Their use insures more a 
: | thorough hulling, on any condition or variety of 


peas or beans, than is possible with the use of 
any other viner. 


Frank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 | 
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products, boiling hot syrup or brine added and the cans 
sealed at once, exhausting can be omitted in home can- 
ning. If merely warm or cold brine or syrup is added, 
the can and contents should be heated in live steam or 
boiling water for at least five minutes before sealing. 


Another interesting paragraph is headed: 


Ptomain and Botulinus Poisoning—If heat or vege- 
tables are found after canning and storage to be par- 
tially decomposed or “soured,” they may contain dan- 
gerous poisons. 

Ptomains—Poisonous ptomains rarely occur in 
canned foods. They are produced by forms of protein- 
destroying bacteria, for example, by bacillus proteus 
vulgaris, one of the commonest organisms of spoiled 
meat. The presence of ptomains is usually accompanied 
by a noticeable odor of decomposition. So far as is 
known they do not frequently occur in canned fruits 
or vegetables. Ptomains are not destroyed by heating, 
so that badly-spoiled moat is not rendered harmless by 
canning or cooking. 

Botulinus Poisoning—A more violent poison is pro- 
duced by Bacillus botulinus, a microorganism which 
may grow in meats, vegetables and fruits low in acid. 
This bacteria sometimes grows in cans and jars of 
vegetables put up by the ordinary household method in 
which the food is now sterilized in the jar, and deaths 
have occurred from the use of such canned vegetables 
in the uncooked state. It is very dangerous to can such 
vegetables as peas, beans or corn simply by cooking 
them until they are done, and then sealing them in 
cans or jars without further sterilization. The heat 
in this method is not sufficient to kill the spores of the 
Bacillus botulinus which may develop later and produce 
enough poison to be fatal. 


The botulinus toxin is many times more poisonous 


than strychnine and is very hard to detect; the only 
outward evidence of its presence being a more or less 


Variety 
Artichokes 
Asparagus 
String beans 

Parboil, peal and cut 


Cut from cob. See page 30: 
Greens and spinach............ Trim, wash, blanch 5 minutes 
Pickle as directed on page 26 


Olives, ripe 
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Preparation 
Blanch 5 minutes in water with 3/4, cup vinegar per gal.. 
Sort, cut, blanch 3-6 minutes 
Snip, cut and blanch 2-10 miuutes 
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rancid odor and gas pressure. The poison is, however, 
destroyed by heating to the boiling point for a reason- 
ably long period (30 minutes). Therefore, if canned 
vegetables are thoroughly cooked after opening, there 
is little danger of botulinus poisoning. 

The botulinus bacteria will not grow readily in acid 
substances, such as most fruits, rhubarb and tomatoes. 
The organism, however, may grow in rare cases in 
fruits of low acidity, such as pears and over-ripe apri- 
cots, etc. 

Never Taste Spoiled Canned Foods — Suspicious. 
jars or cans of foods—that is, those which possess a 
disagreeable odor or show gas pressure—should be de- 
troyed without tasting. The contents of such jars 
should be mixed with several spoonfuls of lye and jar 
and contents buried. Suspected material should be de- 
stroyed and not fed to chickens or animals. Many cases 
are on record in which valuable chickens have been 
killed by eating spoiled canned foods. Other cases of 
fatal poisoning have resulted from merely tasting 
spoiled cans of food. 

If the methods recommended in this circular are 
carefully followed, there will be no danger from botu- 
linus poisoning. 

Pressure Sterilization of Vegetables Necessary— 
Vegetables, except rhubard and tomatoes, must be ster- 
ilized under steam pressure as directed in Table 2 in 
order to be safe. Do not attempt to sterilize such vege- 
tables in boiling water or an open steam cooker only. 
This circular supersedes Circular No. 158 and other 
publications in which sterilizing in boiling water may 
be found recommended. Disregard the directions in 
these older publications. 


But what first attracted our favorable attention 
was Table No. 2 and the times given for various articles 
of importance, and which in other bulletins have almost 
invariably been given too low process times. Here is 
Table No. 2 as now given to the housewife: 


Minutes Sterilization 
At 10 lbs, At 15 lbs. 
pressure pressure 
30 20 
20 


80 
60 


Okra (“gumbo’’) 


Cut, blanch 6-8 minutes 
Pimientos and peppers 


Roast in flame or oven or heat in hot oil; chill; peel and 
core 


Pumpkin and squash Cut; remove seeds and “rag”; cook; scrape from skin; 


pack without brine 
Sweet potatoes 


Vegetable soup mixture 
Meats and fish 


minutes; seal 


Cook; peel; pack solid without brine 
See special directions, page 32 
Cook, pack in liquid from cooking, heat in steam 20 


90 
75 


75 


HELP FOR THE RETAILER 
New Domestic Commerce Division to Issue Series of 


Reports on Retail Store Problems 


IMELY, accurate and substantial information, 

I which will help the American merchant with his 
more difficult retail store problems, will be avail- 

able shortly in pamphlet form, Dr. Julius Klein, Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce, announced today in discussing the work of his 
reorganized Domestic Commerce Division. 


“Budgetary Control of Retail Stores” is the title 
of the first of a series of bulletins. The information it 
contains, according to Director Klein, represents the 
results of studies of a character never before attempted 
by a Government institution. Underlying fundamental 
principles governing the importance of budgetary con- 
trol, rather than numerous complicated forms and sta- 
tistical data, are discussed in the new report, Klein 
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“Tf it’s used in a Cannery 
--- We sell it.” 


We are prepared to supply your com- 

plete requirements in cannery equip- 

ment backed up by thirty vears of ex- 

perience and a money back guarantee 
of satisfaction. 


Sprague-Sells Corporation 
General Sales Office: 
500 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


FACTORIES 
Sprague-Sells Corporation 
Peerless Husker Co., Successor to 
Incorporated Sprague Canning Mach. Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Hoopeston, IIl. 
Sales Agents for Pacific Coast: 
Smith Manufacturing Co. 
San Jose, Calif. 


IC Buffalo Fast 
Sprague-Sells and Peerless Canning Machinery 
is built in the modern plants illustrated above. 


This advertisement is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, . 
Hoopeston, Illinois. 


RIGHT NOW— 


A TROYER-FOX Non-Spill Clos- 
ing Machine could be helping to save its 
original cost to you if given an opportunity. 


No spill, no jammed cans, no 
seam leaks, no swells. Let's 
get together for next year. 


Speed 75 to 100 cans per minute. 


SEATTLE-ASTORIA IRON WORKS wast. 


Builders of Troyer-Fox Sanitary Can Making and Canners’ Machinery. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
L. COLLINS R. E. FAIRBANKS GEO. H. DOWSING 
112 Market Street 504 Wrigley Bldg. Metropolitan Bide... 
San Francisco. Cal. Sydney, Australia 


= Chicago. Il. 
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says. The information which is now almost ready for 
publication, the Director points out, clearly explains the 
necessity of its use and pictures the ultimate results 
that may be experienced in the building of a successful 
retail business. 

The practical rather than the theoretical viewpoint 
has been secured, Klein says, as a result of constant 
consultation with leaders in the business. Previous 
surveys and studies, he asserts, have been inaugurated 
from the viewpoint of costs, attacking the problem from 
the standpoint of technique and procedure, rather than 
with the idea of presenting facts and suggestions 
affording a clear and thorough understanding of the 
economic high lights that must serve as a basis for all 
retail activities in the effort of the retailer to serve his 
community as a true “Purchasing Agent.” 


Lawrence A. Hansen, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of the Retail Trade Board of Boston and afterward 
Managing Director of the Massachusetts Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association, had charge of the collection and 
editing of the data. Mr. Hansen is a keen advocate of 
community consideration in connection with all retail 
problems, saying: “Service to the community must be 
one of the first considerations of the retailer if he is 
to clearly perform his assigned duties as purchasing 
agent for his clients.” 

Other studies which are now nearing completion 
deal with “Community Advertising,” “Retail Store 
Location” and “Cancellations and Returns of Merchan- 
dise.” According to Director Klein, such work as these 
studies present can only be viewed as the forerunner 
of much larger and broader activities carried on under 
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the direction of skilled organizers who understand the 
needs of the business man and the procuring of the 
practical facts in fulfilling the retailers’ needs for sub- 
stantial information with regard to his business. 


WHAT THE BROKERS SAY 


Columbus, Ohio, August 22, 1924. 


Since our circular of the 18th the future corn situation 
throughout the Central West has been entirely changed. On 
that day we could offer several cars of future standard corn at 
$1.05 f. o. b. factory. Today the very best we can offer, sub- 
ject to conlrmation, is up to 2,000 cases of future standard 
Evergreen at $1.10 f. 0. b. factory. All other Ohio-Indiana fac- 
tories, with the exception of one who offers two cars of stand- 
und quality at $1.20, are refusing all business regardless of 
price. We talked with many of our packers yesterdav, and 
the general opinion seems to be not more than 50 per cent of a 
yield from the acreage planted. The intense heat is now burn- 
ing it badly. 

Several days ago we figured that standard corn would be 
around $1.25 by the first of the year. We have changed our 
minds during the past 48 hours—the limit is off. It would be 
difficult for anyone to estimate what prices will be in effect at 
any future date, under existing conditions. Buyers who figure 
on covering their corn requirements after the pack may be able 


to do so, but they will be “out of luck” as far as the price is 
concerned. 


F. L. DUTTON COMPANY. 


Wausau, Wis., August 20, 1924. 
Gentlemen: Continued unfavorable weather conditions have 
resulted in a very unsatisfactory ending of the 1924 pea pack. 
It’s practically all over. There are a small group of up-state 
canners still running—some of them just starting on sweets— 


“Slaysman” Junior 
Gang Slitter 


Especially adapted to cutting 
a series of strips. By adjust- 
ing cutters any desired width 
can be had. Cuts true and 
accurate without burs. 
Equipped with the well known 
Brown & Sharp shears. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


801 E. Pratt St, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Pea Graders 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Graders, and Other Canning Machinery. 


BERLIN QUALITY 


Over 3000 Canning Machines In Successful Operation 


CANNING MACHINERY 


— for the — 
Pea Canner Fruit Canner 
Corn Canner Milk Canner 
Tomato Canner Meat Canner 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY WORKS 
BERLIN, WIS. 


oe 


Canners! ATTENTION!! 


We are carrying, in Baltimore, large 
stocks of Seal Brand Silicate of Soda, 
for sealing paper boxes. We are direct 
agents of manufacturers, can sell at fac- 
tory prices, and can ship any quantity 
same day as ordered. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 
116 Market Place, he BALTIMORE, MD. 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 21b. cans. 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in use. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
ed so as to use either water, dry steam, or open bath 
process 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO. W. ZASTROW 
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and while their crops have not been seriously damaged, any- 
thing they may pack from now on will have no appreciable .ef- 
fect on the general situation. 

Honest-to-goodness fancy sweet peas are almost as scarce 
as strictly fancy Alaskas. Full standard No. 5 sweets are un- 
obtainable under $1.10; the visible supply is very limited. 
There have been a lot of No. 5 sweets offered as standards at 
$1.00 to $1.05 during the past week, but they are not standard, 
not by four rows of apple trees. Some of them look like a 
million dollars, but are absolutely without flavor and more or 
less hard to boot. These are peas that were flooded in the 
fields and were submerged for a greater or less length of time. 
You can just mark this down in your hat. Fancy peas, both 
Alaskas and sweets, are actually scarce, and will soon clean up 
at opening prices or better. Standard peas: No. 4 Alaskas and 
No. 5 sweets are scarce and unobtainable under $1.10. Peas 
offered for less are not full standard. 

Canners have been heavy buyers, buying in blocks of five, 
ten, twenty thousand, at full prices, during the past week. The 
jobbing trade generally has also been buying most anything 
obtainable in standards or fancies. On the whole, the last ten 
days have been the most active since the beginning of the 


pack. GROCERS SUPPLY COMPANY.. 


Aberdeen, Md., August 27, 1924. 


Tomatoes—For quick shipment out of Baltimore we can 
buy No. 1 Standard Tomatoes at 60c, 2’s at 95c, 3’s at $1.30- 
1.35, and 10’s at $4.85 per dozen. Packers are not offering any 
tomatoes for season shipment, as they prefer to ship out their 
future orders before taking on any additional business. We 
have received numerous requests for an expression as to the 
probable size of the tomato pack as compared with last year. 
To all these inquiries we can only say that it all depends on 
the condition of the weather. The season is very late. At 
this time last year quite a quantity of tomatoes were already 
in the cans, whereas this year a great many packers have not 
yet turned a wheel. Should we have a very late fall we ought 
to get up a faiv pack. Future sales have been heavy and prices 
should remain firm. 

Corn—The corn packers are starting up in a small way, 
but the yield per acre from the early plantings has been very 
disappointing. Most packers are out of the market on future 
corn until the season is further advanced. The market is nom- 
inally $1.25-1.30 on Standard Shoepeg, $1.35-1.40 on Extra 
Standard Shoepeg, $1.45-1.50 on Fancy Shoepeg, and $1.00- 
1.05 on Standard Crushed Sugar Corn, all f. o. b. respective 
shipping points. C. W. BAKER & SINS. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING TOMATO CROP 
SITUATION IN MARYLAND 


(At this date—August 20, 1924) 
By Dr. T. B. Symons, 


Director of Extension, University of Maryland. 


UE to conflicting reports concerning the tomato 
D acreage and prospects of the crop in the State at 
this time by various parties, I have been re- 
quested to make a survey of the State and report the 
results for the benefit of all concerned. 


This statement and estimate is based upon personal 
observations of the county agents and the writer, who 
has recently visited the large tomato-growing regions 
of the State. 


1. It is believed that the total yield of canning- 
house tomatoes will be approximately 50 per cent of 
last year’s crop. 


2. While a larger acreage planted to tomatoes this 
year was early indicated, adverse weather conditions 
have reduced the yielding acreage to about 38,000 acres, 
which is about equivalent to that of 1922. 


3. It is doubtful if there will be greater than an 
average yield of 214 tons per acre, although some fields 
would indicate a yield of 7 or 8 tons. 
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4. The entire crop is at least two weeks later than 
normal, and this may be a very serious factor if we 
should have an early fall. 

5. Adverse weather conditions in the early spring 
and summer and the consequent attack of insects and 
disease have changed the anticipated favorable pros- 
pects to present estimates. 

6. There is undoubtedly a larger percentage of 
this year’s planted acreage contracted for by canners 
than was the case in 1923, which will reduce the open 
market acreage. 


7. The experience of growers this year serves to 
further emphasize the hazards surrounding the produc- 
tion of this crop and the necessity of practicing every 
precaution in the selection of seed, production of plants 
and culture of the crop, to insure the best returns. Even 
under the adverse weather conditions, some growers 
who have carefully followed the instructions of the 
State Extension Service have some fine fields, with pros- 
pects of good yields. 


GROWING SMILES 


A smile is quite a funny thing; 
It wrinkles up your face, 

And when it’s gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 


But far more wonderful it is 
To see what smiles can do; 
You smile at one, he smiles at you, 
And so one smile makes two. 


He smiles at someone since you smiled, 
And then that someone smiles back; 
And that one smiles until in truth 
You fail in keeping track. 


Now since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 

Let’s smile and smile and not forget 
That smiles go everywhere! 


—Author Unknown. 


SPANISH SANDINE STILL FAILS TO APPEAR 


HE complete lack of sardines during April has 
continued through May, and this has slowed up 
the packing industry considerably, reports the 
Department of Commerce. This scarcity shows up 
American Consul at Vigo in advices received in the 
clearly in a comparison of the exports of canned. sar- 
dines to the United States during the month of April, 
when over 15,000 pounds were shipped, and the month 
of May, when the exports were nil. 


STAVANGER FISH CANNERIES WORKING 
UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 


ECENT reports from the Stavanger district state 
that the fish canneries are working under high 
pressure and are canning about 40,000 cases a 

week. It is stated that sales have been very satisfac- 
tory, but prices in June were about 15 per cent lower 
than in May, American Consul Snyder, Christiania, in- 
forms the Department of Commerce. An agreement 
among the canners to have the same export prices was 
broken by one firm, and this probably accounts for the 
price drop. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 
1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
1—80 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H. P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1—60 H P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 
OO A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts., Baltimore, 


USED MACHINERY FOR SALE— 

OFFERED SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE— 
1-No. 2 Johnson (McDonald) 16 (Head) Automatic Water Tester 
5-No. 808 Adriance Square Cans Squeezers for Corned Beef cans 
1-No. 2 Bliss Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
2-No. 2 Bliss Power Squeezers for 5 gallon square cans 
1-No 2 Stecker Power Squeezer for 5 gallon square cans 
1-Floter for 5 gallon cans, square 
1-Machine for covering lithographing rolls 
3-Fox Troyer automatic Double Seamers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-No. 128 Max Ams Double Seamer for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
1-Angelus Hand Double Seamer for No. 10 cans 
2-C. D. Troyer Compound end lining machines, with attachments 
for No. 5 and No. 10 cans 
2-MecDonald single end lining machines for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-MecDonald double end lining machines for No. 1 to No, 3 cans 
7-McDonald single end drying ovens for No. 1 to No. 3 cans 
2-Johnson automatic water testers for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, right 
hand 
i-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No.3 cans, right hand 
1-Johnson automatic water tester for No. 1 to No. 3 cans, left hand 


WHEELING STEEL CORPORATION, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Can Division. 


FOR SALE—1 three car Oyster Box with cars and 
track. 


Address Box A-1236 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—1 New Cyclone Pulping Mac- 
hine. 


C. S. Stevens & Sons, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—One pratically new 25 ft. steam box, with 
16—8 ft. cars complete with track. 
Address B. Kamen, 1917 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—28 Ranger Apple Paring Machines $8.00 
Victor Food Corp, Victor, N. Y. 


FOR SALE— 
1 Style F. Wonder Cooker. 
1 New Premier Lye Peach Peeler. 
1 Burt, hand driven Labeler for No. 1 cans. 
2 1000 gallon size Kook More Koils. 
Address Box A-1221 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Large stock of “‘used’’ Canning Mac- 
hinery at attractive prices. Write us your inemeaice 
Canning Machinery Exchange, 
409 Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—1 Sprague-Lowe Pulp Finisher in good 
condition. Write or wire lowest cash price. 
B. Kamen 1917 W. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


For Sale— Plants 


FOR SALE—ASPARAGUS Farm and Canning Plant, located 
in the southern part of Madison County, New York State. About 
140 acres, 35 acres now in Asparagus. Good buildings and well 
equipped canning plant complete and now running. Farm is locat- 
ed within calling distance of R. R. Station church, school and two 
stores. 15 acres asparagus now bearing balancelto4 years old. 
Asparagus pack sells 6 to 8 months in advance. Also private resi- 
dence with 5 acres for sale if wanted. Priceright. Poor health rea- 
son for selling. 


Enquire, U. G. Carpenter, P. O. Hamilton, N, Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—Thoroughly competent Manager for can-making 
factory. Write, with full particulars, to J. D. E., P. O. Box 3857, 
Station D, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED—Chemist familiar with food lines and able to made 
microscopical tests according to the Howard method. Give age, re- 
ference and salary expected in first letter. 

Address: Craig Brokerage Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—A thoroughly competent superintending Soup Cook. 


Managerial ability, complete knowledge of ingredients, seasonings, ~ 


processing. Also wanted, experienced assistant. Positions open 
December ist. Give former employers and salary, references. ex- 
perience, age, salary expected first year. Will pay highest salaries 
after satisfactory experience. Opportunity. If not interested your- 
self, tell the best Soup man that you know. 

Address Rox B-1239 care of The Canning Trade. 


Situations Wanted 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant manager or Superintendent 
processor. Extensive experience packing fruits, jams, jellies, vege- 
- tables and several faney goods. Besides thorough knowledge of 
pineapple canning. Open for engagement at once. Either for 
the U, 8. or any tropical country. Married. Best references. 

Address Box B-1248 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED-—By reliable young Warektouse man. 
Experience in Burt and Knapp Labelers and Wire Stichers and 
can handle men. 

Address Box B-1222 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED— Man, 26, familiar with all phases of the 
growing and canning of sweet Corn, desires position as Assistant 
Manager with concern or farmers’ organization. Absolutely practi- 
cal knowledge plus a four year agricultural education. Willing to 
develope into an executive. Extensive managerial experience. 
Sales experience. Familiar with Tomatoes. 

Address Box B-1224 care of The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—As strictly high grade Superintendent 
Processor. With years of unusual varied experience. Packing al 
lines of Fruits and Vegetables, etc., in tin or glass. Open for en- 
gagement at once. Where real opportunity exists and where ability, 
energy and character coupled with quality and quantity production 
will be appreciafed. Married. Desire permanent connection and 
will appreciate full particulars. Best of reference will be given. 
Address Box B-1203 care of The Canning Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED as Manager of can factory for firm 
manufacturing cans for own use or the trade, by American, married. 
Reference given. Desires permanent position and will appreciate 
full particulars. 

Address Box'’B-1234 care of The Canning Trade. 


What are your Requirements 
in Printing? 


Letterheads Statements 
Billheads Envelopes 
Factory Tickets Circulars 


File Cards Order Blanks 
Catalogues 


The Canning Trade can furnish these as 
cheaply as other houses—and you stay 
withn the family circle. 


THE TRADE CO, 
107 S. Frederick St., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pablisher’s 


The Canning Trade 

‘The Almanac 
of the 

Canning Industry 


in 
Canning 


A Complete Course 


First Quality 
tomato picking 
basketscar 
load or less. 


Quick Shipment. 
A.K.Robins&Co 


INCORPORATED 


Baltimore, Md. 


54 BUSHEL 


A NEW LABORATORY 


Fully equipped to handle your problems is 
my contribution toward a successful season. 


LeRoy V. Strasburger, B. S. 
15 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


Chemical Analyses Bacteriological Examinations. 


4 
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Ship Your Canned Goods 
in These BETTER BOXES 


H & D Standard Canned Goods 

Boxes are the perfect con- 
tainers for all canned goods shipments. 
Millions of cans have been shipped in them 
to all parts of the country and _ they have al- 


ways arrived unscratched, undented and in- 

tact destination. 

H & D Standard Canned Goods Boxes are 

‘strong, lightweight and inexpensive. They 

come folded flat for easy storage, yet are 

instantly assembled for packing. A trial 
| order will convince you of their superitority. 


For Your Benefit— 


Bear Brand Aprons are made for YOU 


to save you/money in several ways: 


-oz Sea Islan , strongly impregnat- 
ed with pure Para Rubber, they are rip- 
proof, wear-proof, water and fruit-acid 
proof. This means a longer period of use- 
fulness than is usually obtainable -- and a 
consequent reduction in your apron expense. 
And as Bear Aprons are extremely light in 
weight (only 15 ounces), they bring your 
employes perfect comfort, permitting greater 
working efficiency. A comfortable employe 
is a better worker, 


Many of the largest canners and packers, in- 
cluding H. J. Heinz Co., use our aprons 
exclusively. Severe tests proved our aprons 
to be superior and more economical. 


COLOR: Dark Maroo Send trial order TODAY — andlearn h 
A ep Corrugated Fibre 30” x 47” long—$15.50 doz. much eerie setae your dollar me io 


34” x 47” long—$16.50 doz. You'll be pleasantly surprised, and your 


Shipping Boxes employes will thank you, too, for a better apron. 


Samples of fabric, showing quality, on request. 


Write us Today for Samples and Another popular style: Protexu Brand Rubber Aprons -- slightly heavier 
Prices Stating Quantity Required than Bear, and black in color. Extremely durable and protective, suit- 
and Sizes and Number of Cans able for all work--even for protection from strongest acids. 30” wide x 38” 
to the Box. long, $12.00 doz; 36” wide by 44” long, $15. dozen. ea im ey 
The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
William M. Gross. 
& Supplies Assn. 

g00 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio Makers of all styles aprons for all industrial purposes 

Canadian Address; Toronto. Carver Building tes Sharon, Penna. 


King St., Subway and Hanna Ave. 


HANSEN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE FILLER 


Fills Practically Automatically But Produces Hand Pack Quality 
Beets, String Beans, Tomatoes, Cherries, Berries, Kraut, Etc. 


Rockfield, Wis., Nov. 26, 1923. 

We are glad to advise that we are very well pleased with the Beet Filler which we purchased from you and 
used throughout the season, It isa great labor saving device. We used it in connection with No. 2 and No.3 
cans and it gives a good fill. We can only say the best for it. 

ROCKFIELD CANNING COMPANY 
BY A. J. Klumb. 


Sturgeon Bay, Wis., Dec. 1, 1923. 
Allow the writer to congratulate you on your Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. As you know, we have 
been experimenting for the past five years with mechanical fillers for filling No.2 red sour pitted cherries. Up 
to this year when we installed two of your fillers, we had never found anything that would operate satisfactorily 
on cherries but since the success we have had this year with your new filler, we feel that you have a machine 
Adjustable for No. 1, 1%, 2, 2%, 3 Cans. which will work very satisfactorily indeed. 
Machine also made for No. 10 cans. The machine operates very smoothly without the jamming of cans and the accompanying loss of fruit and 
f : : ; turns out a very uniform fill. We believe your estimate of capacity which you stated was 70 cans per minute to 
be very conservative, for we know this machine will operate very satisfactory on 95-100 cans per minute on cherries. We expect to put in more of these mac 
hines as the necessity arises and you may rest assured that we are perfectly satisfied with their operation. 
FRUIT GROWERS CANNING COMPANY 
BY Edw. 8. Reynolds. 


; Colby, Wis., Nov. 27, 1923. 
We wish toadvise you that we are more than pleased with the hand bean filler, or rather as you call it, the Hansen Fruit and Vegetable Filler. 


We were rather doubtful as to its capabilities until we tried it out. Wish to advise you that your filling hopper on same does not need attention, and with 
one girl supervising the fill of cans was all the help we needed in the canning of cut beans, : 


We have been complimented on the uniform fill of our beans and all we Can say is we lay it all to your machine. 


If you have any skeptics as to the capabilities of your filler, wish you would refer same to me or my superintendent at this plant and am sure we could soon 
change their opinion. 


CENTRAL CANNING COMPANY 
BY W. H. Christiansen, Mgr. : 


HANSEN CANNING MACHINERY CORPORATION, CEDARBURG, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Hansen 


Pea and Bean Filler, Corn Cooker Filler, Conveyor Boot, Sanitary Can Washer, Beet Topper. 
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GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 


“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


PRICES 


Is your Brand protected? Our 
trade mark bureau is at your 
service. Ask Gamse - “he 


AMSE 


BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


Ame;; 


‘a 
NEw o™Pan 


= you acopy? A letter addressed to 


Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


2009 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent th 
higher prices for their the customary discount for cas canners ge 
general market at this date. may take less for a personal ane, but th samme canners get 
’ ese prices represent the 


Baltimore figures corrected b 
th B : 
y these Brokers: (}) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (7) Jos. Zoll 
Zoller & Co., Inc. (§ 
’ - (8) A. E. Kidwell & Co 


(*) lloward & Co. 
Canned Vegetables N 
CANNED ew York pr 
ASPARAGUS*— (California) corrected by our special Cor 
White Mammoth, No. 2% Balto. N.Y. No. 2%... 4.50 4.75 FRUITS—Continued 
Green Mammoth, No, Seconds, No. 2, in Water Balto. N.Y. 
ite, Large, No. 2%4..... jUCCOTASH: 
White, Large, Peeled, N Extra Standards ater. ....... 
Green, Large, No. Out Out Green Corn, Gre Balto. N.Y. 1:20 
White, Medium, No. 2 Out 3.65 With Dry Bean Limas..... Out Standards, No. 3. in oe cece Out 
Tips, White, Mam., No. i’ sa. -Out 3.40 SWEET 
Tips, White, Small, Nor Gui | § Bahama Grate, Extra, Ou 
Tips, Green, Small we. 2, o. b. county... 1.25 1.30 Bahama Grated No. 2 2 Out 
mall, No.1 8.95 Standard, No 8, f.0.b. Baltimore... Out Bshama Grated, Ex. Std. No, 2... 
Plain, No. 1. Standard, No. fob County...:. Sliced, Standard, No 2%. 205 
Plain, No, 8... 180 1.40 Fancy, No. 10, feb. Beltimere.... Out Out Shredded. Syrup, No. rd, Out gar 
String, Standard Green, N Eastern Pie, Water, Ne. 25 
Stringless, Standard. No 1.10 Standard, No. 3 .0.b. Baltimore. . Out u Syrup, No. 
White Wax, Standard, No 2..... 1.45 Syrup, No. 
White Wax, Standards No. Standard Zs, Baltimore. | Black” Waters 
Red Kidney, Standard, Nos Standard te Out Out Black, Wat RASPBERRIESS 
Standard. Whole, No. Red. Syrup. No. 3.00 3.35 
Std. Evergresn, No. 2. ag Balto. 1.20 1.25 Canned Frui Extra, ims” 2.00 2.30 
| Shoepeg, th Michigan, No, Standard, Water, No. 10........... 650 iis 
Crushed, No. 2, Balti . Maryland 6.50 8.75 
Std. C b imore.... 9 No. 8, f.o.b. 
2 t.0.b. Co..... 1.00 No. 10, 1.35 Canned Fish 
Western, No *1.10 alifornia Choice, No. 2.75 2.25 Flats, 1 Ib LOBSTER®* 2.00 2.10 
HOMINYt Standard, No 2 
MIXED VEGETABLES FOR ndard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.09 1.70 
12 Kinds, No. -90 1.00 BI UEBERRIES 05 
OKRA AND TOMATO! 4.25 5.25 Maine. No. 9.00 9.00 6 3.00 
o. 8 Out Out Seconds, Red, No. Red Alaska. 
PEAS!— Seconds, White, No. 2 Cohoe_ 2.45 
No. 1 Sieve, 2s, f Out Coh all. No. 1.25 
.o.b factory...... |, Water, No. 2.. oe, Flat. No 
No. 2 Sieve 2.00 Cohoe. Flat. No. % 1:50 
. 2 Sieve, o.b. tactory...... 1. Extra, Preserved. No 225 Out Pink, Tall, No. 1 
tok Bal etory...-.. 1.25 California Standar umbia, Flat, No. %........ 4.50 
No 4 Sieve, 28 1.30 145 ard 2468....... 2.85 2.45 Mediur 
f.o.b. 1.20 91.20 BERRIESS m Red, Talis. 1.30 
No. 5 Sieve, 1.25 1.30 Standard, No. 
Seconds, 2s alto... Out *1.15 No. 1.385 1.65 w SHRIMP* 
J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve... 90-95 0. 3% Y. C.. SARDINES 
Bx, Sifted: V's, No. 2 Sleve.... 1-20 1:20 Te SARDINES—Domentic, por Cate 
factory....... Out 1.30 Extra Sliced Yellow, No 1........ 1.35 1-40 od 
Sauash, No. Out 1.30 | Standard Yellow, No. Out Out £40 
Stan SPIN ACHt Seconds White, Bo, 8. 1.30 ifornia, 4s .......... Case 
dard. No. ellow, No. Out California. % 
gandard, No. Pies. ornia, le .... 13.00 12.50 
rd. Ne. 3 1.45 1.50 Pies, eeled, No. q1.15 California, os 24.00 
1.50 1.60 Unpeeled, No. 10. Out California, le % 
Pies. Peeled. No. i@ 42.10 Cali 1s, Blue Fin 
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TIN PASTE 
fer Cans 


YOU FEED This Machine 
WITH A BUCKET. 
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“Have never had any- 
thing to give us such 
satisfactory results—’’ 


Mr. Cannon’s specialty is the packing of 
quality products in number 10 cans—fully 60% of 
his annual pack is put up in that size container. 
After 35 years experience in the labeling of 
number 10 cans, he is well qualified to discuss 
labeling pastes. His unqualified endorsement of 
GOLD SEAL TIN PASTE should carry great 
weight. 

GOLD SEAL TIN PASTE will hold the 
label permanently under the most trying extremes 
of temperature and humidity. Wherever Gold 
SEAL TIN PASTE is used you will never find 


a loose or discolored label. 


No. 46 
Thread Rolling Machine 
with Hopper Feed 


These blanks are poured and these finished screw- 
into the hopper— caps are discharged. 


The operator pours the blanks into the hopper and 
perfect screw-caps are discharged at the rate of 
75 to 100 per minute. That achievement places us 
one block ahead of the procession. 


Every Machine for can-making— 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Company 


Mannfacturers of Dewalco Seal- 
ing Compounds and adhesivese 
Cambridge B, Mass. Oakland, Cal. 


Stocks Carried By 
A. K. ROBINS & CO.. INC. t BALTIMORE, MD. 


Cameron Can Machinery Co. 
240 N. Ashland Ave. Chicago, U. S. A. 
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ESTABLISHED 1878 


The Markets 


BALTIMORE, SEPTEMBER 1, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Are Keeping Ovit of the Market—No Demand—A Day 
in Baltimore When No Canning Could Be Done—Tomato 
Situation Growing Stronger’ for the Better Can- 
ners—Corn Strong—Peas Gaining— 

Fruits Very Strong. 


AITING AND WATCHING—That just about summarizes 
W the condition of the canned foods market at this time. 
Today as we write we are told that there is absolutely 
no buying of anything in this Baltimore market. That is a most 
unusual condition and difficult to account for. Because, con- 
trast with this the fact that here in the very heart of canning 
time there was one day in Baltimore, this week, when not a 
canner could run—not a wheel turning in any cannery—because 
there was nothing in the market to work upon! “The oldest 
inhabitants” cannot recall such a condition since canning became 
Baltimore’s chief industry, which is equivalent to saying since 
canning begun. And then, in the face of this, to have the buyers 
holding off to the man—what does it mean? What can they be 
waiting for? What do they expect? Do they think a supply 
of fruit and vegetables of such volume as will not permit any 
canner to work, in a city where the buyers for these canners of 
these fruits and vegetables use the sky as their limit to keep the 
factories going, is such as means lower prices for the canned 
articles? Either our think-tank is in reverse or they are think- 
ing backwards. 

And Baltimore is not the only market ruled by deadly si- 
lence. Our reports from almost every section, every large 
canned foods trading market, say the same thing—the buyers 
are waiting, uncertain of the outcome, and seemingly in the 
belief that lower prices will soon be seen. Taking all items of 
canned foods into consideration, we can see but one chance for 
lower prices, and that a thoroughly unnatural one, on new- 
packed tomatoes in the Tri-State territory, and possibly at scat- 
tered points elsewhere in the country. Tomato canners will roar 
back at us: Lower prices in the face of the poorest tomato 
crop ever seen; when not over 60 per cent of a pack is possible, 
even with the most delayed fall, and the best growing conditions 
imaginable, and all know that these are by no means certain. 
Certainly no sensible tomato canner would try to sell now, much 
less cut his price for business; but then there is an other class 
so “hooked up” that they must sell their tomatoes while hot, and 
ship them while hot, to get money enough to pack the next car- 
load. The buyers know how to angle for these “poor fish,” and 
they are angling for them right now—by staying out of the mar- 
ket. When there is no market, these canners who “must,” re- 
member, will sell, and the price is the last consideration. To- 
matoes are weak today in this market from this cause, and only 


from this cause. Look at our market quotations and you will find 
that No. 2 tomatoes are quoted in the county at 92%c and in this 
city at 95c. They are all “must sell” quotations, and nothing 
else. The better heeled canners ought to know this and keep 
away; the market is bound to come back, and the better because 
they are sold out. 


There are some tomatoes coming in from Jersey and the 
cenners are making the most of their opportunity. The first 
yields from local patches are not showing up in quality. They 
are runted, scalded or affected with black rot, and can make only 
a poor article. The canners in the counties are running in a 
small way, but the full swing of the crop is not on yet, and may 
not be for some days or more. This is a unique statement to 
make here at the first of September. Read the voluminous crop 
reports on another page and you will get a close-up of actual 
growing conditions and prospects that need not be repeated here. 
We have merely to add that California has out about the same 
acreage as last year, but indications there are for only about 60 
per cent of a full yield. They have had rains there, which is 
early for them. Those who are not acquainted with California 
should know that when the rains come in the tail, as this is the 
season for them, it usually means the ending of crops. It has 
been unusually dry in California all summer, due to a short sup- 
ply of rains and snows last winter; but as a rule they do not ex- 
pect nor want rains during the summer harvesting period. So 
California joins the rest of the country in prospects for a short 
tomato crop and pack. 


The Government crop report on tomatoes, published this 
week, shows that in spite of the loss of early plants and other 
troubles, Indiana has increased her tomato acreage about 15 per 
cent, but has a prospect of but 72 per cent, as against 79 per cent 
at this time last year. It is to be hoped that Indiana comes 
through with a good pack, as they are needed; for that state sold 
up on futures and is a heavy producer of tomato products. That 
same report shows Maryland reduced its tomato acreage about 
10 per cent, and has a prospective yield of but 57 per cent, as 
against last year’s 84 per cent. Delaware is on about the same 
basis. New Jersey increased its acreage about 20 per cent, and 
has a crop prospect of 70 per cent, as against 83 per cent last 
season. Virginia increased its acreage slightly, but has pros- 
pects of but 59 per cent of a crop, as against 74 per cent at this 
time last year. Considering the well cleaned up condition of the 
spot market, if our wholesale grocery friends can find reason in 
this for lower prices of tomatoes, we would advise them to turn 
the glasses around, as they are looking through them from the 
wrong end. Higher prices on tomatoes seem a certainty. 


ORN—There is no such uncertainty about corn. Everyone 
recognizes that the corn pack must be relatively small this 
season, be the weather what it may. And. certainly the 

weather has not been in favor of sugar corn. Storms, cyclones, 
hail and whatnot do not produce sweet corn for the canners. 
As one of the larger Iowa corn canners has just written us: 
“Should we have very favorable weather during the next three 
weeks, our pack may be 65 to 75 per cent of normal.” 
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There you have the corn situation in a nutshell, for that is 
just as true of Maryland as of Iowa, and of Ohio and Illinois. 
If the prediction of the U. S. Weather Bureau, that they have no 
more summer in the West, should come true, then you can re- 
duce this ultimate prospect. The ‘weather is not such as to en- 
courage hope. There is a general impression that fall weather 
is close by and will soon be with us; some things and some sec- 
tions are reporting early developments, ahead of schedule, as 
if this condition were going to materialize. 

On the other hand, Maine seems in fine ‘shape for a good 
crop and pack of corn. It reports its crop ahead of time, and 
prospects good. This is fortunate, for the market needs the 
corn. There are no changes to note in canned corn prices, and 
the market is very firm, with few, if any, offerings. Most can- 
ners are forced to wait until they can more certainly see the 
outcome of their packs. Corn will be worth more money. 


EAS—Pea canning has finally come to a close, the latest 
P on record. Wisconsin is beginning to take her reckonings, 
and reports say that its pack in 1924 is from 10 to 15 per 
cent above the 1923 record. But the same reports say that there 
will not be much carryover, as the pack was largely sold as 
futures. As a result, the market is hardening. California has 
compiled its pea pack and finds it is only about 60 per cent of 
normal. Utah would seem to be much in the same class, so the 
pea market, which promised a weakness—before the flood—is 
gaining in strength. 


RUITS—The canned fruit market is growing very strong. 

Early in the year, when the growers in Calimornia were 
willing to accept comparatively low prices for their crops, the 
canners would not, or could not, contract, as they did not have 
the business on their books. Now the knowledge of this certain 
condition of small carryover has caused the buyers to flock into 
the market. The small fruits and berries were small packs, and 
the demand cannot be met; but the canners are trying to supply 
demand with pears and peaches, etc., but are paying very much 
higher prices to the growers for the supplies. The result is bad 
all around. Fruit is wanted and is advancing in price. Eastern 
fruit crops are proving to be far below early expectations, and 
canned apples may become worth considering once more. The 
apple crop in the East and Central West is not good, having 
been badly damaged. Canned fruits are firm and wanted. 


NEW. YORK MARKET 


Spot Market Strong—Fruits Strong—Tomatoes Marking Time— 
California Will Have Short Tomato Pack—Western Corn 
Quoted Firm in This Market—Buyers Trying to 
Get New Packed Southern Corn Under $1 
—Maine Expects to Deliver in 
Full—Peas Being Offered. 

New York, August 28, 1924. 
By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


POT MARKET STRONG—There was an active inquiry for 
S spot canned foods in small lots during the week, and prices 
were showing a strong undertone. Reports of further crop 
damage to tomatoes, peas and corn have strengthened the market 
for spot offerings of these staples, and jobbers who had been 
holding off in deliveries to the retail trade, planning to fill orders 
out of early shipments against their future contracts, have been 
coming into the spot market to pick up needed supplies for im- 
mediate distribution. However, in view of the price differential 
between the spot goods and the new pack, buyers have been most 
conservative in spot purchases. 


Fruits Strong—Holdings of California fruits on spot are not 
large, and there is no selling pressure being exerted. Peak sum- 
mer consumption is over, and jobbers will have time to get in 
stocks of new pack before the winter demand sets in. The situa- 
tion on new pack fruits is very strong on most items, however, 
with continued reports of short pack arriving from California. 
While buyers have covered on their requirements of the so-called 
table sizes only in a small way, in many instances there has 
been a good buying movement on the No. 10 size of pie fruits, 
particularly peaches. Canners are now running on peaches, with 
the prospective pack, which is a short one, well sold up. It is 
reported that the heavy movement of fresh pears has put the 
canners in a position where they are finding it extremely difficult 
to locate sufficient stocks of canning pears, and present indica- 
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tions are that the pear pack will run short of that of previous 
years. While it is reported that the 1924 pack of apricots is 
short, there was a fairly large carryover from last year, so it is 
not believed that there will be any shortage of this fruit during 
the coming season. 

Tomatoes—Maryland canners are starting their season’s run, 
and it is expected that the season will be on in full blast on the 
Peninsula about the first week of September. There is an urgeni 
demand from buyers for early shipments of new pack bought on 
future contracts. The fact that the new pack is now available 
has resulted in a lowering of quotations on old pack, so that spot 
prices are now practically on a parity with the quoted prices on 
the new pack. Tomatoes for immediate shipment are being 
offered at 60c per dozen for 1s, 95c to $1.00 for 2s, $1.40 to $1.45 
for 3s (some being reported at $1.35), and $4.25 to $4.50 for 10s, 
all prices per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, for standard quality. 

California Tomatoes—California packers are reported quot- 
ing No. 2% standards in puree at $1.15 per dozen, favored brands 
being held at 5c per dozen over this figure. The pack in Cali- 
fornia is expected to be a short one this season, and it is be- 
lieved that a great part of the new season’s production will be 
absorbed by Coast jobbers, leaving comparatively little to be sold 
in Eastern markets. However, Eastern jobbers supplying the 
Italian trade are large buyers of California tomatoes, and it is 
reported that a good amount of future business has been booked 
by these factors. 

Indiana Tomatoes—Are a thing of the past just now. The 
1923 pack is virtually 100 per cent cleaned up in first hands, and 
new pack are not available for either spot or future shipment. 


Western Corn—Standard corn continues to be quoted firm by 
Western packers at a range of $1.00 to $1.05 per dozen, f. o. b. 
cannery, for shipment when packed. It is reported that the vol- 
ume of business is holding up well. Total reported sales of 
future Iowa and Nebraska corn up to August 14 were given by 
the canners’ association at nearly two and a half million cases. 


Southern Corn—Southern packers continue to hold at $1.00 
per dozen for new pack, but buyers are talkinf of purchases at 95c 
to 97%e per dozen for the standard quality. Packing is just 
getting under way, and it is reported that present indications 
point to a pack of just a little more than 50 per cent of normal. 

Maine Corn—Reports regarding the condition of the crop 
are more favorable this week, and it is reported that full deliv- 
eries may be looked for from practically all canners. In a few 
localities, where weather damage was exceptionally severe, it is 
possible that packers may have to resort to pro-rata delivery. 
No additional offerings are reported. 


Salmon—As a result of the 20-day closed season in Alaska, 
enforced by the Federal Government, it is expected that fall oper- 
ations will be more extensive than would normally be the case. 
Pinks are quoted by sellers at $1.25 per dozen, with buyers re- 
porting firm offerings at 5c a dozen less than this figure, these 
prices being f. 0. b. Seattle. Medium reds hold at $1.60 per 
dozen, f. o. b. Chums are available at $1.20 per dozen, f. o. b. 
Seattle reds remain quotably unchanged at $2.35 per dozen, under 
quiet trading. 

Tuna—Buyers are operating rather cautiously on tuna, and 
are looking for offerings at less than the opening prices. They 
are not finding it hard to locate desirable offerings, they report, 
ae ig factors having lowered their prices from the original . 

asis. 


Sardines—Reports from Maine tell of a strike of the can- 
nery fishermen, who are demanding a weekly guarantee because 
of the small run of fish this season, and the consequent unprofit- 
able operations for them. Buyers who have been holding off the 
sardine market in the hopes of forcing prices lower are beginning 
to show more interest in offerings. ; 


Shrimp—tThe market is firm. Canners are quoting for ship- 
ment at $1.65 for 1s dry and:$1.6714 for 1s wet pack. The usual 
differentials for the enamel-linéd tins are quoted. Stocks are not 
large, and canners are firm in their future views on the market. 


Peas—Considerable activity is reported this week in Wiscon- 
sin peas. Standard 4s were being offered by packers during the 
week at $1.05 per dozen. It is expected that there will be a fair 
surplus stock remaining unsold after canners have made their 
future deliveries. Reports regarding the quality of the new 
Wisconsin pack are conflicting. Some buyers report that their 
deliveries are showing better quality than early-season reports 
had led them to expect, while in other quarters buyers are greatly 
dissatisfied with the quality of their deliveries. However, in view 
of the fact that there is practically no carryover, it is not be- 
lieved that there will be as many rejections and arbitrations as 
— be the case in the event that a normal carryover was avail- 
able. 
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Southern Peas—Buyers were neglecting the Southern pack 
during the week. No. 4 Alaskas, standards, were quoted at $1.15 
to $120 per dozen, f. 0. b. cannery, with extra standards held at 
$1.25 to $1.30 per dozen, f. o. b. cannery. Southern packers are 
optimistic, however, in view of the reported strength in Western 
packs of peas. 

Michigan Peaches—New pack Michigan peaches are attract- 
ing some attention this week. Brokers are quoting out sliced 
grades at 87%c for 1s in 20-degree syrup, 95c in 40-degree syrup, 
with 2%s in 40-degree syrup at $1.95 per dozen. The consump- 
tion of Michigan peaches in the New York market is rather light, 
most of the pack going to other markets. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


The Increased Corn Acreage Heavily Cut by Floods—A View 
of the Floods in Wisconsin—Indiana Must Have Good 
Weather to October 15th—Early Frosts Ex- 
pected—How High Will Corn Go? 

—A New Can Opener. 

Chicago, August 29, 1924. 
By “Wrangler,” 
Svecial Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


LL canned foods staples for delivery when packed are sell- 
ing freely. The wholesale grocers are rather hungry as 
buyers, but the canners seem to be pretty well fed up with 

orders, and are very diffident about taking on further business. 
This is the situation asto everything in canned foods of the 
1924 pack. 

Canned Corn—An increased acreage of corn for canning 
purposes was planted this year, from the fact that the output 
of 1923 sold out clean, and toward the close of the season there 
was no stock left in canners’ hands. 

The rains, floods, cold weather, necessity for replanting, 
insects and other hindrances have more than offset the increased 
acreage, and canners from all Western corn-canning localities 
and States report that they expect to be able to produce not 
more than 50 to 80 per cent as much canned corn as they pro- 
duced in 1928. 

For illustration as to the damage to the growing corn crops 
by the floods, a Chicago field broker has just returned from a 
trip to Wisconsin, where he expected to visit twelve canneries. 
He was able to reach but three of them, and had to return home 
because the railroads would not sell him tickets or guarantee 
that they would transport him to various points because of the 
floods washing away the tracks and weakening the bridges. 

He tried to drive by automobile, and though they have excel- 
lent roads all through that State, he got into trouble, the roads 
being submerged in the valleys and the bridges in many places 
being washed away. 

Canned Peas—This field broker reported that all the sweet 
or late crop of peas still in the field had been abandoned, as they 
had gone to seed before the fields were dry enough to get, into, 
or had been flooded on the lowlands and rotted. 

The crop of early or Alaska peas was well taken care of. 
but the late or sweet.peas he found would be reduced to not over 
50 per cent of the expected yield. There was an increased acre- 
age planted in peas this season in Wisconsin, but the loss by 
unfavorable weather conditions will much more than counteract 
the increased acreage, and many canners will have to pro-rate 
their deliveries. 

Canned Tomatoes—The yield of canned tomatoes in Indiana 
is a question of a protracted canning season on and beyond the 
fifteenth of October, and the continuation of dry and warm 
weather and plenty of sunshine until about that time. 

The weather in Chicago now and for the week has been hot 
and fine for the tomato and corn crops. Whether it will con- 
tinue is not known, but the weather bureau has predicted that 
we would have very little more warm weather or summer in the 
Central West for 1924, and that early frosts were quite probable. 
This makes the situation as to canned tomatoes in Indiana and 
eleswhere critical. 

The canners of Indiana are not offering any canned toma- 
toes, or making any prices, and are evidently waiting until they 
ascertain whether they will be able to fill the contracts they have 
already made before offering any more canned tomatoes for sale. 

Generalities—A well posted and wise broker of Chicago told 
me that he was convinced that standard canned corn would be 
worth $1.25 per dozen, f, 0. b. cannery, before the first of Janu- 
ary next, and that he expected it to reach that price before that 
date. He said that many canners who had any to offer were 
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now asking $1.10 to $1.15 for standard canned corn of the 1924 
pack, f. o. b. canneries. 

He also stated that he believed that canned foods, all kinds, 

would be higher soon, for the crops of every kind everywhere in 
the United States nearly were undoubtedly short. 
_ _ There was a meeting of the chairmen of the different organ- 
izations representing Canned Foods Week and its promotion at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, yesterday (Thursday) morning, 
August 28, 1924, at which the campaign was to be discussed 
and a program outlined. It is held too late in the week for me 
to send a report of it for this week’s paper. 

I have just seen a can opener called The Star, which is made 
in San Francisco, and for which L. E. Bulkeley & Co., brokers, 
of Chicago, are the distributing agents. In my long experience 
I have opened cans with every device known and invented for 
that purpose, from a hatchet to the expensive can cutters, which 
the busiest buyers pay $50 apiece for, and have attached to 
their can-cutting tables; but I have never seen or used any equal 
in convenience and effectiveness to this one. It is particularly 
adapted to the use of women who for years have been hurt, cut 
— annoyed by the dull and unwieldly can cutters ordinarily 
used. 

The inventors should advertise it in the trade papers and 
get a stock of it into every wholesale grocery house, and then 
advertise it so that every woman housekeeper would own one. 
I do not know anything which would promote the sale of canned 
foods to a greater extent than to supply the women who buy 
and use them with a safe, convenient and easily usable can cutter. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Buyers and Sellers Standing “Pat”—Canners Expect to “Own” 
the Market—Plenty of Trading, but Not Much Business— 
A Little Business in Corn—Old Corn Sold Out— 
Fruits Are Wanted, but Canners Are Out 
of the Market—Market Prices. 
St. Louis, August 29, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HERE has been no material change in the canned foods 
trade recently. Packers are showing no weakening in their 
strong positions, and buyers are holding that more definite 

information will enable them to make better placements. Mean- 
while there is a better spot movement. Packers do not see why 
they should book business when they anticipate a higher market, 
with little or no surplus after filling their contracts. They really 
expect to “own” the market and to have buyers falling over one 
another for their unsold offerings, and so liquidate without put- 
ting up a selling campaign. It is seldom that the canners are so 
united in their views. Jobbers are perfectly willing to receive 
offers, but just about as quickly turn them down, and go back 
with counter propositions. Negotiations are going on all the 
time, but business is quiet. There is practically but little doing 
= = spot market. Dealers are covering their wants with small 
blocks. 


Tomatoes—Much importance is attached to the size of this 
year’s crop of tomatoes. If it is short, as canners say it will be, 
there will be a tremendous difference in prices. Early Southern 
packs are available for immediate delivery, but the growers there 
are reported to have no organization. Advices have been received 
that unless there is some unfortunate circumstances the pack will 
be late, and that the later pack will show up well. Canners still 
are very cautious about making contracts, and there are few 
free offerings. 


Peas—Buyers and canners are awaiting the end of the pea 
pack with interest. There is not much interest being shown yet 
in making contracts, as both buyer and seller claim little can 
be done until the final check-up is made. Available reports have 
it that the pea pack will not be up to expectations, but it will be 
above the normal. 


Corn—A very little business in corn is being done. The crop 
is still uncertain, and there are but few offerings being made. 
There is but little doubt that the crop will be short. Old packs 
are about sold out. 


Fruits—If California canners were open for’ business there 
would be more trading in new packs, but nearly all are “sitting 
tight” and will not take on any sizable orders for the main 
sellers. Many advices mention heavy export orders placed during 
the early part of the season for apricots, peaches, pears and other 
fruits, and it is said that interior domestic markets took goods 
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more freely than those on the Atlantic Coast, the two outlets 

being enough to absorb the stock which the canners arranged to 

pack. In spot offerings there is no real interest being shown, as 

most dealers are buying against their nearby wants. : 
Market prices: 

Canned Peas— 


Fancy No. 1 Alaska, Wisconsin. $2.55 
Fancy No. 2: Alaska, WISCONSIN... 20 2.00 
Fancy No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin........... 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 2 Alaska, Wisconsin. ............. 1.75 
Extra Standard No. 3 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.25 
Extra Standard No. 4 Alaska, Wisconsin.............. 1.15 
Fancy No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin. .........-.00seeeeeees 2 25 
Fancy No: 4 Sweets, Wisconsin... ... 160 
Extra Standard No. 1 Sieve Sweets, Wisconsin......... 2.18 
Extra-Standard No. 2 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 2.25 
Extra Standard No. 3 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.90 
Extra Standard No. 4 Sweets, Wisconsin.............. 1.60 
Corn— 
No. 2 Fancy Crosby, Minneapolis..................... 135 
No. 2 Golden Bantam, Fancy, Minneapolis............. 2.00 
No. 2 Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin................. 1.00 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Wisconsin........... 110 
’ No. 3 Fancy Narrow Grain, Extra Sweet, Wisconsin... 1.20 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Wisconsin........... 125 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Illinois.............. 1.35 
No. 2 Extra Standard Evergreen, Illinois.............. 1.10 
No. 2 Fancy Narrow Grain, Iowa... ..........02.200+- 1.20 
No. 2 Extra Standard Country Gentleman, Indiana..... 1.25 
No. 2 Fancy Country Gentleman, Indiana.............. 1.25 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Fruit Running to Better Sizes Than Early Expected—The Pacific 
Northwest Helped by Recent Rains—Crops Are Ripening 
Early—About Same Acreage of Tomatoes as Last 
Year—Yield Will Be Less—Pea Pack Was 
Light—Utah Peas Also Light— 

Fruit Prices Very Firm. 

San Francisco, Cal., August 23, 1924. 
By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ry HE CROPS—Weather conditions are quite satisfactory for 

most crops and fruit is running to better sizes than was 

expected, considering the dry year. Temperatures are 
rather below normal, but despite this fruits are ripening earlier 
than usual. The cool weather is retarding the ripening of toma- 
toes somewhat, and it will be several weeks before the peak is 
reached in packing operations. Light rains have fallen in the 
northern part of the State and in the high mountains, but no 
damage has been done by these. On the other han, they have 
been of great value in assisting to check forest fires. Rains have 
also fallen throughout the Facific Northwest, breaking a long, 
dry spell. The water and power shortage is very acute in some 
parts of California, and early rains will be welcome, especially 
since most crops have ripened from one to three weeks ahead 
of the usual time. 

Tomatoes—The acreage devoted to tomatoes in California 
this year is about the same as that of last year, from what can 
be learned, but the output promises to be considerable less. Where 
water has been available for irrigation, fields seem in good con- 
dition; but, generally speaking, the yield will be much less than 
that of former years. Usually growers are able to harvest ten 
or twelve tons an acre, but this year the output is expected to 
be around seven to.s. The market situation is unchanged, with 
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but few packers in a position to accept further business. Some 
No. 2% standards, with puree, are still offered at $1.15, but most 
packers are holding for $1.20. 

Peas—The pack of peas on the Pacific Coast this year has 
proved very light, and canners will not be able to care for half 
of the business offered. The California pack was very small on 
account of the drought, and buyers turned to Utah for further 
requirements, but the crop there has also proved far below early 
estimates and deliveries will run from 25 to 50 per cent of ac- 
cepted orders. 

Fruits—The market on California canned fruits is about the 
same as it has been for the past two or three weeks, the only 
changes being the withdrawals from time to time of items in the 
list. Prices are very firm, and most packers have booked about 
all the business they care to until the season’s output is definitely 
known. Buyers are not being stampeded, and there is not the 
usual offering of premiums for accepted orders when there is a 
scarcity of stock. Pears are very closely sold up and but few 
apricots seem available. Choice peaches are in fair supply, and 
it is this fruit upon which canners are now working. Pears are 
being shipped long distances to San Francisco Bay canneries, 
some coming from as far away as Oregon. 

Pineapple—Hawaiian pineapple has shared in the great vol- 
ume of canned fruit business done during the past sixty days, 
and a very large proportion of the expected pack has been dis- 
posed of. Many repeat orders have been received by canners 
Trom jobbers, and more optimism is in evidence than in many 
months. Some canners have sold their expected pack of certain 
grades and are attempting to buy stocks from other packers to 
enable them to fill orders in full. Some of the very largest in- 
terests have sold up completely on No. 2 tall extra sliced and on 
broken slices, and no one seems in a poSition to offer the full line. 
The peak of the packing season has been passed, and so far the 
output, as a whole, has been fully up to expectations. Some in- 
terests are finding that they are not packing as many No. 2% 
extra sliced as they expected, and orders on this grade may not 
be filled in full. Hawaiian pineapple is held by the trade to be 
priced very moderately, compared to former prices and to the 
prices prevailing on other fruits, and a very heavy consuming 
demand is predicted. 

Berries—Berries have been coming on the market in large 
quantities of late, and canners have been handling good-sized 
lots. Raspberries have been in especially heavy supply, and can- 
ners have had about all of these they eare for. They could use 
larger quantities of strawberries, however. Berry growers ad- 
vise that the late crop of strawberries promises to be large if 
weather conditions remain favorable. 

The packing of berries is largely at an end in Oregon and 
Washington, and canners are now wishing that they had been 
able to make larger packs. The bulk of the crop in both States 
came on within a short period of time. and there was no marked 
demand for the canned product at the time. Later a very healthy 
demand sprang up, according to California operators with inter- 
ests in the Northwest, and offerings are. now limited. Fancy 
raspberries are about sold up, and Loganberries are not plentiful. 
The pack of blackberries has been very short in Oregon, and 
stocks of gooseberries are limited. A complete cleanup of ber- 
ries in the Northwest is a matter of but a comparatively short 
time. 

Coast Notes—Opening prices on Brookdale No. 10 solid pack 
apples have been named by Libby, McNeill & Libby, these being 
for November and December shipment. The prices vary from 
Yakima shipment at $4.35 to $4.50 for shipment from Seattle 
or Portland, and $4.75 from San Francisco. 

The first shipment of canned salmon from Alaska to San 
Francisco this season was received on the steamer Costa Rica 
on August 18th, this vsesel bringing 24,500 cases. Captain H. 
Larsen stated that the salmon pack in the Bristol Bay district 
proved much lighter this year than last. The run was not as 
heavy and the season was several weeks shorter than usual. 

Definite figures on the 1923 salmon pack of British Columbia 
were made public recently in the annual report of Commissioner 
of Fisheries William Sloan. The pack totaled 1,341,677 cases, an 
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increase of 51,851 cases over 1922. About 70 per cent of the 
output consisted of pink and chum salmon. 

E. B. Deming, a prominent fish packer, of Bellingham, 
Wash., was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 

W. W. McBriar, of the Carnation Milk Co., Seattle, Wash., 
paid the San Francisco trade a visit recently. 

J. H. Newbauer & Co., of San Francisco, has opened a branch 
at Modesto, Cal., which will be operated as J. H. Newbauer & Co., 
Modesto Bracnh. 


MAINE MARKET 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Another Good Rain Strengthens Pack Better Than Expected— 
Decks Cleared for Corn—Blueberry Pack Will Be Short— 
Improved Pack This Season—Corn Season Will Be 
Short and Busy—Half Later Pack. 

Portland, Me., August 29, 1924. 
By ‘‘Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


~ OOD RAIN—We have had another very nice rain this week, 
G and all crops have benefited by it. It is, of course, too late 
to make up for the past damage of the dry weather, but 
does assure us against further trouble of this nature for the 
present. The weather cleared off warm and sunny, and it is 
anticipated that from now on all crops will mature rapidly. 
String Beans—The string bean pack has been much more 
satisfactory than was thought possible a few weeks ago. The 
quality has certainly been very good indeed, and the quantity 
more nearly normal than any early estimates allowed. This 
work is closing down now in nearly all factories. The approach 
of the corn canning season makes it necessary to clear decks for 
that work, so the bean pack will stop. It is not probable that 
any spot beans will be offered, as all canners had “waiting lists” 
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of customers who will quickly take up any surplus that may be 
obtained. 

: Blueberries—The blueberry pack shows no sign of advanc- 
ing beyond the first prophecy of 65 to 75 per cent of normal. 
Most of the factories have established an inspection system this 
season, and are working with government authorities to improve 
methods and quality of this item. Since practically all blueber- 
ries are canned in Maine, and there is little competition, it is 
commendable in the canners to be endeavoring to raise their own 
standards. Sales have been active, practically all SAP con- 
tracts being completed, and very little offered in open market. 
In fact, the approval contracts have been sufficient to consume 
the pro-rata pack which most of the canners will have. Prices 
have remained very firm and the demand continues strong. It 
is possible that the entire pack may be sufficient to allow fur- 
ther sales later in the season, but this is having no attention 
now. 


Corn—Corn has shown great improvement since the last 
two rains, and has nearly reached its normal development for 
the last of August. Next week will see some early factories at 
work, and all will be ready for business by the 10th. Now we 
are hoping to escape frosts until the crop is harvested and 
canned. The season will doubtless be short and busy, as the 
corn is maturing more evenly than usual. No estimates on de- 
liveries have been made, but of course each individual canner 
hopes he may be the lucky one to fill his contracts 100 per cent. 

Final figures on the lobster pack show it to have been about 
50 per cent of normal. The fish were very scarce indeed all 
during the legal canning season, no doubt on account of the near- 
ness of the ice. The pack is practically all cleaned up, and prices 
are inclined to advance a little on present holdings. 

Sardine factories anticipate that the current fortnight will 
produce a sufficient run of fish to help make up their average for 
the season. It is very unusual for the fish to be scarce during 
an entire season, as has been the case this year. Market and 
factory conditions to date have remained the same as for the 
past month. 


What Canned Foods Distributors are Doing 


Pity The Poor ‘‘Manufacturer-Jobber’’, the ‘‘What Is it’? of the Wholesale Grocery 
Field—Western Grocer Sees No Profit in ‘‘Rolling His Own’’—South Texas 
Jobbers Cited By Federal Trade Commission. 


HE MANUFACTURING JOBBERS—When is a manufac- 

turer a wholesale grocer? And when is a wholesale grocer 

a manufacturer? And if a merchant is both, is he selling 

direct to the retail trade those products which he manufactures 

himself, while discriminating against the products of “straight” 
manufacturers who indulge in such practices? 

These are all questions which have come up, not loudly, of 
course, but have come up nevertheless in the wholesale grocery 
trade many times during the past few years. 

Several years ago an enterprising secretary of a state 
wholesale grocers’ association started what was intended to be 
a nation-wide organization of wholesale grocers, manufacturing 
jobbers being classed as manufacturers, and therefore barred. 
The move was a failure. 


Some interesting light “from the inside” is shed on the 
manufacturer-wholesale grocer question by a Western jobber 
who writes the American Wholesale Grocers Association as fol- 
lows: “Because of some rather costly experiences which we have 
had in relation to an effort during years past to maintain a 
manufacturing department, I would suggest that you might do 
a splendid service for jobbers generally who are still carryinz 
the deluded idea of a profit in manufacturing in conneztion with 
their jobbing business, to remind them that if enything, manu- 
facturing has gone up higher in overhead and labor cost than 
the services of the jobbing business have advanced. From my 
observation, I unhesitatingly would claim that there is no profit 
in the manufacturing business for the wholesale grocer. Manu- 
facturing calls for an exploitation of all the facilities therefor. 
A crowd of help, boys, girls, or men, shifting from one depart- 
ment to another, working a short time on one job, then a short 
time on another job, cannot produce merchandise in an econom- 
ical manner. I am certain that many jobbers are still erroneous- 
ly hanging on because of trading, habit, or the like, to efforts in 


this respect that are costing them daily losses with no possible 
compensating features. Up to recently, we have been grinding 
our own spices and packing them. A real practical investiga- 
tion on our part soon developed the fact that we might better 
have carried no spices at all than to have made effort to obtain 
them in that manner for resale to the trade.” 


On submitting the above letter to the trade, R. H. Rowe, 
secretary of the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
diplomatically comments upon it as follows: “It has always 
been our policy to give wholesale grocers the benefit of varying 
views that might prove helpful, on the conditions and tendencies 
of the wholesale grocery trade or on any of its practices or 
operations. In pursuance of this policy we are quoting below 
from a letter of a western wholesale grocers giving his experi- 
ence with the costs of the manufacturing end of his business. 
In doing so, we are not endeavoring to settle the problem of 
jobbers conducting manufacturing departments nor are we tak- 
ing sides either for or against such activities. We deem this a 
matter best left to individual judgment.” 


Neither the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association nor 
the National Wholesale Grocers’ Association, so far as we are 
informed, have ever taken any definite action regarding the 
status of a wholesale grocer who conducts a manufacturing 
business. Some of the largest wholesale grocers in the country, 
such as R. C. Williams & Co., Inc., with their “Royal Scarlet” 
specialties, Francis H. Leggett & Co., with its “Premier” line, 
Seeman Bros. with its “White Rose,” Austin-Nichols & Co., 
with its “Sunbeam” products, Reid, Murdock & Co., with its 
“Monarch” line, and many others, might properly be classed 
as manufacturers. Yet they and many other firms conducting 
similar businesses are recognized as wholesale grocers in their 
association affiliations and in their business dealings. 
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Many times when the subject of manufacturing-jobbing. gro- 
cers has come up it has been charged bv the non-manufacturing 
gioceis that the large factors maintaining manufacturing de- 
partments, were in effect manufacturers seiling direct to the 
retailer on the particular products which they manufactured. 
In all of the instances mentioned, the activities of tne wholesale 
grocers go beyond the ordinary private label business of smaller 
jobbers. 


However, the question of “when is a wholesale grocer not a 
wholesale grocer” appears to have been thoroughly squelched 
insofar as any general public question is concerned, and there is 
oe eae possibility of the question being placed in the lime- 
ight. 

However, if the experience of the western wholesale grocer 
who sets forth his trials and tribulations in the above quoted 
letter are any criterion of the activities of other manufacturing 
jobbers, then the reason for the rapidly spreading chain store 
business is more obvious than has previously been the case. 

Trade Commission Issues Complaint—The Federal Trade 
Commission has just issued a complaint against the South 
Texas Wholesale Grocers’ Association, with headquarters at 
Brenham, Texas. The commission charged unfair competition, 
it being charged that upon the adoption of the direct selling 
plan of the Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., the respondents 
entered into a combination to prevent the Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Co. from selling its products served by the respon- 
dent wholesale grocers. The commission charged that the effect 
of the alleged practices has been to restrict freedom of com- 
petition in Procter & Gamble products in the South Texas ter- 
ritory. Besides the Association, the following were named in- 
dividually: Hugo P. Goodman, president; Frank P. Taffarelli, 
secretary-treasurer, and H. C. Fulgham, Ike Keller, Oscar Mat- 
thews, Harry Phelan and John W. Focke, who constitute the 
executive committee of the organization. 

The Canners’ Convention—It is expected that there will be 
quite an attendance of wholesale grocers at the convention of the 
canners and brokers in Cincinnati in January. Wholesale gro- 
cers are arranging through the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association for the reservation of rooms for the convention, and 
Secretary M. L. Toulme has called upon member iobbers to send 
in their requests for reservations early, as present indications 
are that there will he a shortage of accommodations. 
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Cash Discounts—The Defiance Starch Co., of Omaha, Neb., 
has announced that hereafter it will grant a two per cent. cash 
discount on payments made within ten days. 


R. T. French Co., of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers and 
packers of tea, coffee, spices, flavoring extracts, mustards and 
peanut butter, have increased their cash discount on ground and 
whole spices in packages from 11% per cent. to 2 per cent. There 
is no change in discounts on the other products of the company. 


Canned Foods Week—According to reports received from 
many wholesale grocers, strenuous efforts will be made this 
year to put Canned Foods Week “over with a bang.” The sug- 
gestion of President John W. Morey, of the National Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, that the wholesale grocers endeavor to get 
the consumers of the country to carry part of the burden of 
buying futures by stocking up in case lots during Canned Foods 
Week has met wth universal approval of the wholesale grocers, 
and many jobbers now have their salesmen busy trying to “sell” 
this thought to their retail customers. There is no real friction 
between the canners and the wholesale grocers just now, and 
essurances are forthcoming that the two industries will work in 
close harmony for the success of Canned Foods Week this year. 
Leslie Lieber, of the Haas-Lieber Grocery Co., of St. Louis, is 
chairman of the National Wholesale Grocers Association Canned 
Foods Week Committee, and is busy in formulating plans for a 
successful drive during the week. The American “Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association is also actively engaged in pushing plans 
for the conducting of Canned Foods Week among its members. 


Too Late To CLASssIFy 


WANTED—A Kern Finisher, in good condition. Give 
full list of equipment, age, time in use and your very lowest 
price. F O.B. your statiou. 

Bliss Svrup Refining Co., Kansas City. Mo. 


What Your Machinery Costs You? 


After one is satisfied that a certain machine is the | 
best buy, then he wants to know the price. | 


There is opportunity right now to get the celebrat- | 
ed MONITOR machines at a very low figure. To 
do this however, must buy early. To get the best 
price, buy right now. The price will advance 
from month to month. — Its only fair if one buys 
in advance of the time of his need, that he get a 
price. So if a comfortable saving appeals to you, 
let us know now what you will want for 1925. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Baltimore. Md. 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
KING SPRAGUE CO. 
353 E. 2nd.St.,Los Angeles Calif. 


Canadian Plant 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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September 1, 1924 THE CANNING TRADE 


Order Supplies At Once 


“THE HOUSE OF SERVICE” 


What Ever You Need! 


SCALDING BASKETS 


RETORTS 


CRATE TOPS 


ENAMELED BUCKETS 


FOR CLEANING 
and SCOURING! 


SMILEY SPOON SHAPED TOMATO KNIFE 


ATTACHMENTS 


Wire, Phone or Write 
We'll Take Care of You 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Inc. 


116 Market Place — Phone, Plaza 1987 — Baltimore, Md. 


A 


THE CANNING TRADE 


over the counter 
are decided at the moment of | 


purchase by the appearance of - 


the label. Does your package 
eally help sell your product? 


We offer you the experience 
gained during fifty years of 
ffort in creating successful 


labels that have helped sell” 


goods all over the world. | 
Consult Our 


Trade Mark Bureau | 


We maintain a Bureau of 
brands and trade-marks for 


the benefit of our customers. | 


Write us for the 
‘Service is free. 


United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company 


SINCINNATI 


BALTIMORE 


September 1, 1924 


SMILE AWHILE 


WORKED TO DEATH 


Old Gentleman (engaging a new chauffeur)—*T suppose I 
can write to your last employer for your character.’ 

Chauffeur—“I’m sorry to say, sir, each of the last two 
gentlemen I have been with died in my service.”—Punch 
(London). 


KEEPING THEM IN PLACE 


Goose Creek, Texas, Aug. 19.—Angered because his wife 
was having her hair bobbed, John Hardnutt took an adjoining 
chair in the barber shop and had his head shaved. 

“We'll keep the short hair cuts for the men after all,” he 
remarked grimly while the razor slipped over his head. 


TRUE CHIVALRY 


The genius of a certain Arkansas editor showed itself re- 
cently when he printed the following news item in the local 
columns of his paper: 

“Miss Beulah Blank, a Batesville belle of twenty summers, 
is visiting her twin brother, age thirty.”—Arkansas Taxpayer. 


TO YOU 


It isn’t the man who smiles that counts, 
When everything does dead wrong; 
Nor is it the man who meets defeat, 
Singing a gay little song; 
The song and the smile are well worth while, 
Provided they aren’t a bluff, 
But here’s to the man who smiles and sings, 
And then—PRODUCES THE STUFF. 
—Journal of Commerce. 


LUCKY DOG 


He—Ah, your little dog has an enviable position! 

She—Do you mean because he is always with me? 

He—Not exactly, but I was just thinking how happy I 
would be if I had some one to pay all my taxes for me!—Kas- 
per (Stockholm). 


JUST IRISH 


Clancy came home one night with his face all battered. 

“Lookut, ye!” exclaimed Mrs. Clancy. “What happened 
annyhow 

“Well.” said Clancy, “me an’ Pat Riley had a bit av argu- 
ment, an’ he hit me a rap—” 

“Pat Riley!” said she, “Pat Riley! An’ you take a bating 
from a little, sawed-off, knock-kneed—” : 

“Sh! Mary,” Clancy interrupted, “nivver spake disrespect- 
ful av the dead.’’—The Bottle Maker. 


GOING DOWN 


“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Gadgett, proudly, “we can trace our 
ancestors back to—to—well 1 don’t know exactly who, but 
we’ve been descending for centuries.”—Boston Transcript. 


FRIENDS AGAIN 


An inquisitive old lady was always asking her minister 
questions. One day the persistent lady asked, “Mr. , can 
you please tell me the difference between Cherubim and Ser- 
aphim ?” 

The minister thought deeply for a minute or two and then 
quietly replied: “Well, they had a difference, madam, but they 
made it up.”—The Christian Advocate (New York). 


HANDING IT BACK 


A taxi driver recently got the worst of a wordy bout. 

An old man with a wheelbarrow wouldn’t get out of the 
way, and the taxi-man shouted: “You ought to be wheeling 
a pram!” 

“And you ought to be in it,” replied the old man.”—Bris- 
bane Mail. 
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Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
APRONS (factory), acid, waterproof. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 


BELTING. 
See Baskets, wood. 


Berry Boxes. 

BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

untley Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines, can. 
can. 


BROKERS. 
Beatty-Archer Co., Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 
Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 
Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. ee Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 


‘Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co. Brooklyn am. X. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 
Max Ams Machine Co., New York. 
Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Conmsultin 
Can Stampers. See Stampers an 
Testers. 


See Labeling Machines, 


Experts. 
Markers. 
Canmakers’ Machinery. 
bottle. See Bettlers’ Meh 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 
Consult the advertisements for details. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. — 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
ies Machines, solderless. See Closing 

achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 
Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 
Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 
Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 
Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 


CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CLEANING & GRADING MACHINERY, 

peas, bean, seed, etc. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 

Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose. (al 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORING HOOKS, pitting spoons, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLEBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Bobins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J 
Berlin Cang. Mach. 


Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


CORN HUSKEEBS and SILKEBS. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, RB. X. 
Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
orn xers and Agita le . 
ae gitators. See Corn Cooker 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Ohie. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., B 

strow Machine Co., Bal 
poRATES, Iron 

erlin Cang. h. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chi 7 


0. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimo 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, ete.). 
American Can Co., New York. 


Continental Can Co., New 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. ae 


Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wh 

Dies, See kers’ Mc 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mche. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons 3 

Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCK AILS, 
Phil Emrich, Cincinna 


a K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

ngines, Steam. See Boilers a gines. 

kettles. See glass 
EVAPORATING MACHI 6 

Anderson Filling Mach, Co. , Calif 

Berlin Cang. Mach. Wisse Wis. 


tidw. Rennebur Sons Co. Baitimy 
EXHAUST BOXES 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
RUBBER GLOVES, factory. 
Wm. Gross, Sharon, Pa. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factor — See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTOR 
A. K. Robins 0., timore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
nde auch Paper Co., Sandus hio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, ete. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ghio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Anderson Filling Mach, Co., Alameda, Calif. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 
Filling Machine, syrup. Syrnping Ma 

chines. 

FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, ete. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Food Choppers. See Choppers. 

Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 

Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 


FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Auntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N, x 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers ay 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
—— pressure, time, ete. See Power Pilaat 
utpment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Cang. Mach. Wks., Berlin, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Generators, electric. See motors. 

Giaess-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 

Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 

Governors, steam. See Power Plant Bast. 

Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
vity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 

Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 

Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 


ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
— and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
‘uskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
ice Pumps. See as 
Kerosene Oil Burners. Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, giass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hdw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
LABELING MACHINES 
Bdw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Ff. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


‘LABEL Manufacturers. 

H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
U. S. Prt. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 

MARKING INK, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 

Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 
Meat Choppers. See oppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Reamsbers & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 

Pafls, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 


Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 
Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PAE£TE, canners’. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Emrnold Co,, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PHA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Gansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Huatiey Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Rebins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 

Screens. 


Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
— Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. Y. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
PITTING SPOONS, coring hooks, etc. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. FEF. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 


RHUBARB CUTTER 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 
Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
er Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
— fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
cers. 


Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinelair-feott & C Baltimere. 
Huntley Mtg. Ce., Suver Creek, N. Y. 


See Baskets. 


STAMPERS AND MAEKERS. 

— Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
team Cookers, continuous. See 

Steam Jacketed Kettles. ae 


. See Ket 
Pipe Covering. See Pipe 


vering. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


Sante checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 


g brands, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, : 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarb Wis 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
E. J. Lewis, Middleport, N. . 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line sh 

Power Plant EB uipment. Ge 


Supply House and General A. ; : 
gents. See Gen 


8. 

Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 
SYRUPING MACHINE. 

Anderson Filli Mach, i eda, Calif 

Ayars Machine Co., ‘ 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 
TANKS, METAL. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 
Balto. Cooperage Co., Baltimore. 
Testers, can. Canmakers’ Mchy. 
See Stencils. 
me Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. . 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedar’ Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, Ney 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Se, N. J. 

erlin Cang. Berl Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. 


TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 


Trucks, Platform, ete. See Facto be ; 
Tumblers, glass. ‘ See Glass Bottles. 
Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. 

“Bee Speed 


Variable Speed Countershafts. 
Vegetable Corers, ete. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners on Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLEBS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mach x 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See ders. 
WASHEBS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mechy. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, ean. See Canmakers’ Mehy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping bexee 


See Corrugated Paper 
Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mehy 


WYANDOTTE Cleaner. 
J. B. Ferd Co., Wyanéette, Mich. 
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STEAM BOX 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


Breeders & Growers MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 
Pedigreed Strains 2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WRHRARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE, 


Trade Mark Registered. 


326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


; 
: 


WZ 


yy 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 
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